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PAUL’S CATHEDRAL RE-OPENING 

The re-opening of St. Paul’s Cathedral, after 
the completion of the most extensive reparation 
scheme in its history, was rightly made the 
occasion of an imposing series of services. 

For the information of readers abroad 
it should be stated that the repairs to the 
fabric were taken in hand seventeen years ago 
at an estimated cost of about £70,000. The 
intervention of the war, however, though it did 
not stop the work, almost doubled the cost, 
and a further blow fell when early in 1925 the 
district surveyor of the City Corporation served 
a notice on the Cathedral authorities under the 
Dangerous Structures Clauses of the Building 
Act of 1894, demanding attention to the piers 
that support the Dome. This involved the 
raising of a further sum of between £120,000 and 
£140,000. A Fund was opened by The Times, 
and met with a response so generous that a 
fortnight produced £144,000, and the list was 
closed on the eighteenth day with a total of 
172,000. Contributions continued to arrive, 
however, with the result that on August 26, 
1925—six months after the Fund had been 
opened—a grand total of over a quarter of a 
million pounds had been reached. The names of 
the twenty-three thousand subscribers are in- 
scribed on vellum in a book of about five 
hundred pages, and the volume will be pre- 
served in the archives. 

On June 25, at the Thanksgiving Service 
for the Preservation of the Cathedral, there 
were present Their Majesties the King and 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, and other members 
of the Royal Family; the Prime Minister, and 
members of the Cabinet; and a host of folk 
distinguished in every field. 

Among the most striking of the official and 
ceremonial comings and goings was the pro- 
cession, from the West Door to prominent 
positions under the Dome, of the workmen who 


had been employed in the restoration—about | 


two hundred and twenty in number. As was 
entirely. fitting (though perhaps a little sur- 
prising), the whole congregation rose and 
remained standing during their progress. 

Before the service Dr. Marchant played the 
first movement of Elgar’s Sonata, the ‘ Pilgrims’ 
Chorus ’ from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Italian’ Symphony, 
Maurice Greene’s Voluntary in C minor; and 
his assistant, Mr. Douglas Hopkins, played the 
‘St. Anne’s’ Prelude—the last-named being a 
particularly good choice and rolling out grandly. 

The service was short and simple, the only 
musical items to which the term elaborate could 
be applied being a setting of the Te Deum written 

B 


by Dr. Marchant for the occasion, and dedicated 
to His Majesty, and an arrangement of the 
‘Old Hundredth’ by Dr. Bairstow. At a 
distant position in the Nave many details in 
the former work were inevitably lost, but the 
general impression was both bold and rich. It 
was splendidly sung. Both in the Te Deum 
and in Dr. Bairstow’s effective version of the 
‘Old Hundredth’ brass and drums added 
greatly to the effect, especially when used 
antiphonally with the organ. 

A stirring feature was the singing of the 
congregation, especially in ‘ Praise, my soul’ to 
Goss’s tune. After the service, Dr. Marchant 
played a couple of marches, both transcriptions, 
and both highly effective—Elgar’s ‘ Imperial ’ 
and Parry’s Bridal March from ‘ The Birds.’ 

Of the two recitals given by Dr. Marchant 
we were able to attend only the first, on July 1. 
An organ recital in St. Paul’s is sui generts. 
The vast echoing space that kills so many of 
the details gives compensating thrills. Who 
was it said that you have only to sneeze in 
St. Paul’s in order to produce a richly beautiful 
effect ? If a mere sneeze can do so much, one 
expects a Bach Fugue to do infinitely more. 
So it does, but after a while (if the Fugue is a 
quick one) one begins to sympathise with 
Berlioz’s tirade against the organ as a medium 
for polyphonic music. The richest maze of 
sounds cannot for long take the place of a clear 
handing on of the composer’s thought. This 
is what at least one hearer felt during what 
we may be sure was a fine performance of Bach's 
B minor Prelude and Fugue. One never tires 
of this work, but there is a good deal to be said 
for the more frequent performance in large 
buildings of such steady-going examples as the 
F minor, the big C minor, the F major, and the 
D minor (Dorian) Fugues, in which the Pedal 
organ especially would make a fine effect. We 
had a hint of these pedal possibilities in the last 
page of the B minor Fugue, where the pedal 
entry of the subject came out finely on the 
Bombarde. (We noticed, by the way, that 
Dr. Marchant wisely shut off the Bombarde 
when the repeated subject reached the upper 
part of the keyboard, in order not to kill the 
manual parts—a point often overlooked by 
plavers.) Highly effective, too, was the steady 
diapason opening of the Maurice Greene piece. 
More items of a slowish and pompous character 
would have been welcome. 

For the purposes of record, here are the 
programmes of Dr. Marchant’s recitals. On 
July 1: Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach ; 
Andante con moto (‘ Italian’ Symphony), 
Mendelssohn ; Voluntary in C, Maurice Greene ; 
Fantasy-Prelude, Macpherson ; Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Corelli ; Fantasia and Toccata, Stanford ; 
Larghetto in F sharp minor, S. S. Wesley ; 
Tuba Tune, Cocker. On July 5: Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Larghetto (Clarinet 
Quintet), Mozart; Choral No. 3, Franck; 
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Adagio in E flat, Stainer; Basso Ostinato,| West Quarter Dome, one of the best positions 
Arensky ; ‘ Awake the trumpet’s lofty sound,’ | from which to hear both choir and organ. Ofall 
Handel; Minuet from ‘Samson’; Slow/the performances of the Mass that w: remember 
Movement from Sonata, Elgar; Sonata No. 1,| this was one of the finest. The definition in the 
Mendelssohn. florid passages was remarkable ; the brilliant 
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UNDER THE DOME, LOOKING EAST and d 
The outstanding musical event of the Thanks- 
giving period was the performance of the 
B minor Mass on July 3. On this occasion we 
had the luck to be given a seat in the South- 


tone of the trebles was a feature throughout; | 
and the singing of the treble and alto solos by the | 
Cathedral boys was of a purity and naturalness 
very seldom achieved by a soloist. The 
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really splendid singing on this occasion, as at the 
Thanksgiving Service, showed clearly that the 
choir-training traditions of St. Paul’s are safe 
in the hands of the present successor of the long 
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THE ORGAN, 


and distinguished line of Masters of the Music. 


Since the above was written we have had a 
talk with Dr. Marchant concerning the organ. 
‘From the first,’ he said, ‘ we stipulated that 
the fine work of Father Willis should not be 
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touched ; we felt it was as good as anything 
could be. The basis of the organ, therefore, is 
that of the rebuild of 1900. Roughly, the 
scheme of the present restoration was arranged 
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NORTH SIDE 

when the organ was moved to the Nave in 1925. 
The removal gave us an opportunity of trying 
out some of our ideas. The preseni console 
was built then, and the action changed to 
electric. The new action proved to be so 
successful that we have retained it, and so we 
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have got over the old difficulty of the slow- 
speaking Swell. Another feature we are now 
rejoicing in is an adequate wind supply for the 
Dome Tubas. These are a tremendous help in 
congregational services. They stimulate and 
keep a big body of voices together in a way 
that no amount of full organ could do. 
of the wind supply, by the way, you will be 
interested to know that although the organ is 
now back in its old place, the wind comes all 
the way from the extreme 
Cathedral, where the plant was put during the 
Nave organ period. When we had to decide 
between shifting the blowing apparatus or 
extending the trunks, Mr. Willis recommended 
the latter, and it works splendidly.’ 

We inquired concerning changes and additions. 

‘In the Solo organ,’ Dr. Marchant replied, 


Apropos | 


| two hundred and fifty voices. 
west end of the| 


a great improvement has been brought about | 


by the addition of shutters on the top as well 
as at the sides. There is ample room for the 
sound above, and the extra shutters do away 
with the need of raising the Solo organ, which 
would have had a very unsightly effect. Among 
the few changes in stops is the transference of 


the Principal from Choir to Great, a Harmonic | 


Flute being put in its place. Choir additions are 
a Nazard and Tierce, anda small Trumpet. The 
only change on the Solo organ is the replacing 
of the Cornopean by the French Horn—a 
delightful stop. The Swell remains unaltered 

naturally, for it was so magnificent that one 
felt it could not be improved.’ 

‘How do you account for the extraordinary 
effectiveness of this twelve-stop Swell ? ’ 

‘It is largely due to the cunning of Father 
Willis in using the wall as one side of the box. 
rhe wall reflects the tone.’ 

‘Has the Great organ been enlarged ? ’ 

‘Very slightly. It was the general opinion 


that a little more body was needed, so a 16-ft. | 


Lieblich Bourdon has been added. The Pedal 
organ has been considerably improved. 
pherson and I had long felt that the Chancel 
Pedal especially was inadequate. The additions 
are a 32-ft. Open Metal, Contra Bass 16-ft., 


Flute 8-ft., Octave Flute 4-ft. The Altar 
organ has been changed entirely. It consisted 
formerly of four stops of a stringy type. These 


have now been replaced by stops more varied in | 


character. On the Tuba organ a splendid new 
feature is the Trompette Militaire generously 
given by Mr. Willis—a brilliant stop that will, of 
course, be used only on rare occasions and for 
special effects. The organ is now undoubtedly 
one of the finest in the world. The touch is 
beautiful, and the whole easy to manage and 
comfortable to play.’ 

We went on to talk of the performance of the 
B minor Mass by the Special Choir. 

‘ This was the first performance of the Mass 
ut St. Paul's,’ said Dr. Marchant. ‘I chose it 
for the double reason that it seemed to be the 


me work for the occasion, and also because I 


Mac- | 
| of the performance, we were surprised to hear that 
there had been no full rehearsal with orchestra. 


felt that the choice would give a stimulus to 
the re-organization of the Special Service Choir, 
Owing to seating difficulties during the restora- 
tion years the numbers had to be cut down. 
The return to normal conditions gives us an 
opportunity of strengthening the choir and 
putting it on a sound basis once more.’ 

‘What is its normal strength ? ’ 

“ Stainer founded it about fifty years ago with 
For the B minor 
Mass we increased the number to three hundred 
and twenty. The additions included a contin- 
gent of about thirty old St. Paul’s boys. There 
is, as perhaps you know, a St. Paul’s Old 
Boys’ Guild with a very large membership, and 
it seemed a fitting occasion to make a start 
with an idea on which I am very keen, that is, 
the bringing in of as many of the members 
as possible on special musical occasions. Then, 
in addition to the ordinary adult members of 
the Special Choir, the Sunday Evening Choir of 
thirty-six voluntary men are included as a 
matter of course. The boys were drawn from 
the Chapel Royal, Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and the London 
Choir School. The alto parts in the Mass 
presented a difficulty. We have no lack of 
male altos, but the part in Bach often lies too 
high for them, so for the first time we had 
the valuable help of women choristers from 
Mr. Kennedy Scott’s Philharmonic Choir. From 
the same quarter we also had help in the treble, 
as the frequent division of the part placed an 
unusual strain on our ordinary resources. The 
orchestra consisted of about seventy professional 
players, with Wynn Reeves as leader.’ 

We remarked on the beautiful effect of the 
treble and alto solos, as sung by the St. Paul’s 
boys. ‘ How many of the boys took part? ’ we 
asked. 

‘ Thirty,’* he replied, ‘ but in the “‘ Domine 
Deus ’’ duet for soprano and tenor only six.’ 

Remembering the astonishingly good ensemble 


“We had the choir with pianoforte,’ said 
Dr. Marchant, ‘ but of course a rehearsal of 
that kind in the empty building gave us little 
idea of the effect with orchestra and a congre- 
gation.’ 

He went on to express his warm appreciation 
of the great helpfulness and sympathy he 
received from the Dean and Chapter at all times, 
and especially during the recent exacting period. 
This helpfulness has been shown in a most 
substantial way by the provision of a new 
Rehearsal Room in the Crypt, with accommoda- 
tion for three hundred singers. This fine room 
was formerly a portion of the Crypt used tor 
storage purposes. 

Discussing the question of congregational 
singing at St. Paul’s, Dr. Marchant said that 
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= 
luring the whole of the Thanksgiving Services| a keen amateur organist. Beginning as chorister 
jr the restoration, and in_ connection} at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, under James 
sith the Lambeth Conference, the singing| Bates and Dr. Richards, young Marchant 
{ the congregation had been magnificent. | proceeded to sing his way as a solo boy all over 
During recent weeks the building has been|the country, his engagements including a Here- 
filled from end to end with gatherings of various| ford Festival at which he took the part of the 
pes, from ecclesiastics to Boy Scouts and} Youth in ‘ Elijah.’ When his voice broke he 
sirls’ Friendly Society members, and all alike} went to the Royal Academy of Music, where he 
ave provided examples of community singing}won the Goss Scholarship. At the Academy 
tits highest and best.’ he studied under Richards (organ), Izard 
It was good to hear the enthusiasm with | (pianoforte), and Corder and Macpherson (har- 
hich he spoke of this side of the Cathedral} mony and composition). His first post was at 
ervices. He regards it as only one of many|Kemsing, Kent, where he gained valuable 
ins that Church music in this country is now| experience, as there were daily services on 
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he Times ‘ Church and Empire’ Supplement Reproduce perm + 
THE ST. PAUL’S CHORISTERS 
lefinitely on the up-grade. ‘ There is more| Cathedral lines. After four years at Kemsing, 





nterest in Church and organ music at the}/he went to Christ Church, Newgate Street. 


present day,’ he said, ‘ than for a very long time} While at Christ Church he was asked by Martin 


to play voluntaries at St. Paul’s, and so began 
his twenty-seven years’ connection with the 
Cathedral. St. Peter's, Eaton Square, was his 


st, and this is a vitally important matter, not 


nly for the Church itself, but also for the vast 





earin church, either directly or broadcast. | as sub-organist of St. Paul’s in 1916, and was 


\t the present time, we Church musicians} appointed organist in 1927. He is professor of 
lave great opportunity, and we must rise 
10 It.’ ‘and a member of the Committee of Manage- 


the organ at the Roval Academy of Music 


We add a few biographical notes concerning|ment, a member of the Associated Boat 


Dr. Marchant. He was born in London in 1883.|and conductor of the London Church Choir 
His gifts are hereditary, his father having been | Association. 
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> : > : : oATIL’S xxv. Great pistons on Pedal pistons. litt 
SPECIFICATION OF THE ORGAN AT ST. PAULS xxvi. Great and Pedal pistons coupled. one 
CATHEDRAL xxvii. Pedal stops off. which 
he instrument consists of five manuals, CC to C, 61 notes, and a oO — oiel. perforn 
illis’ pedal board, CCC to G, 32 notes. There are 87 speaking : season. 
ops and 29 couplers, &c., making a total of 116 registers. ACCESSORIES 
y 3 ) 
GREAT ORGAN (17 stops, 7 couplers) 8 thumb pistons to et —— This 
FT. i rr.) 6 ° » Choir , All adjustable at the keyboasp opera 
. Double Open Diapason . 16 10. Principal No. 2 ... a 2 nas Solo : . on the latest ‘ Willis’ system, d Se 
Lieblich Bousdun . 16 * —— oon oe 23/| 4 Tuba .,, | my 
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. Open oa oe on om 2 8 a — : — 4 general os — over all J a criti 
Open Diapason No. 3 8 Mixture . J ranks stops and couplers. 
Open Diapason No. 4 8 15. Trombone (heavy wind) 16 ii adi 7 im Tisha ew oli : 
§ — - 1 : > 16. Tromba (heavy wind) 8 : reversible piston to Ee wy Say . = Tube key slip. ing the 
- Quint... 54 17. Clarion (heavy wind) ... 4 I o * Solo to Pedal in Solo key slip. ‘Rome 
1 No. 1 ... 4 a Sn) ~ 
1 o Solo to Swell in Swell key slip Th -_ 
i. Swell to Great. 1 a. en Swell to Pedal in Swell key slip. ree 
ii. Swell to Great octave *1 Re Tubas to Great pe Trev 
iii. Swell to Great sub-octave. 1 es Solo a. Great he FEV 
iv. Choir to Great. 1 ‘ o” Choir to Great light m 
v. Chancel Tubas on Great 1 xo ‘a Swell to Great in Great key slip. “ 5 Ov 
vi. Dome Tubas on Great. *1 os »» Great to Pedal wes o% 
vii. Solo to Great. 1 ” »»  * Doubles off’ carry it 
» 19 s. 3 couple 4 ° ” Pedal stops off ae 
OWELE COGAN A hed es ate eee 1 a bet Tubas to Choir success. 
puoanaaais 1 ; » Altar on Choir ersion 
— + 4. Fit : FT./ 1 ; a Solo to Choir in Choir key slip. vers 
18. Contra Gamba ... . 16 24. Fifteenth 2 1 ¥ Swell to Choir ing 
19. Open Diapason ... ua @ 25. Cornet ... eee 3 ranks 1 He Choir to Pedal making 
20. Lieblich Gedackt ‘ 8 26. <—~ Posaune (heavy n 1 3 ms Altar on Solo . in Solo key slip. and dy 
32. Vox a ica (bass fror " .¢ o opean | he avy wind) 3 * Duplicated by pedals. claimed 
a-- eilcé 1A S> Cll Olt © ~ . 
9 ; 8 - boy (he d)... 8 1 individual Canc el agg to each manual. : 
ane. - 1 Seceneetes- 2 | peace” good tt 
= = ola al : : : : 1 focking piston or ac ijusta e pistons. .C 
va — —— = 1 full organ effect by reversible toe piston (with indicator). of the C 
e Solo A 1 general crescendo by balanced pedal (with indicator). a succ 
we “ ; 2 electric rotary blowing plants with dynamo-generators for supplyixj Lieut-C 
CHOIR ORGAN (14 stops, 4 couplers low-voltage current for action. tk : , 
FT. FT. or the . 
ra Viola . 16 37. Flute rman 4 held ov 
Diapasor 8 = Nazard . 23 shay 
_— S 30. Flageolet 2 Hd Libitum Doster 
lla 8 20. Tierce 1: enone . 
h Gedackt 8 41. Corno-di-Bassetto 8 By ‘ FestTe’ certain} 
ia ove 8 42. Cor Anglais 8 i — e = finan ‘ia 
_ = ; & tmen 8 AN OPEN LETTER TO AN ENGLISH OPERA c 
= Altar on Gooir. COMPOSER full hou 
xiii. Solo to Choir My DEAR PREBBLE, one nat 
— See There are several reasons just now why yog Se that 
so SAN (12 stops plers . 2 . 
eS —_ should be in need of both sympathy and advic§ °Pera ¥ 
, oe Fz. Let me discharge the sympathy first. A fey Monter 
Open D son ... § 51. et s : - " , 
5. Viola da Camba 8 52. FrenchHom —. s | years ago you and several of your confrérg would r 
. Flute Harmonique 8 53. Corno-di-Bassetto 8 | received a fair amount of encouragement in tha be mus 
. Concert Flute 4 54. Cor Anglais oo 8 - that v 
+ Piccolo, sae 255. Orchestral Oboe (unen- | shape of public performances. Indeed, om wa _ve 
. Contra Posaune 6 closed) o & = ‘ ’ ", 
50. Contra Fagotto . 16 56. Flute Ouverte 8 | ye pee The p epeire aggis — scape 
xv. Altar on Solo ad the cheek to run for months, and another — 
en |‘ Hugh the Drover,’ only just escaped popularity °rtain | 
avili. Tubes to Solo Several English efforts were highly praiseif Will 
ALTAR cncan (4 stops especially on musical grounds, but were lag “2 be 
Enclosed) t ) ’ 7 
at rr,}aside after a few performances (not alway nd also 
- _ fe * | first-rate performances, by the way). On thy newly ir 
iii einai 'whole, however, the outlook was rosy. Th and the 
Dome Tubas FI rr.| general musical public was beginning to reali Take 
- Double Tuba ic Chancel Tubas ; . owttie ic 
2. Tuba, - armonic (heavy 65. Tuba, harmonic (heavy | that an English opera or two had been - rittey Blois of 
yarn ‘heat; 66. Ton ction, idemoni? since the ‘Bo. Girl’ and ‘ Maritana’; ang that suc 
° ar varmonic avy e ubda arion, harmonic ° . . . 
~ wind) « (heavy wind)... ... it seemed likely that, as we English in the pag French 
> Tommpetto 8 a. (hes 'had proved to be no fools as dramatists anf Mterest 
seies chen Gates, hese |were once again showing that we should havj acclaim 
Dome Section Fr. Chancel Section rx. | to be reckoned with as composers, you and you} bert, We 
67. Double Open Bass 32 79. Open Bass . one ED 2 j > 
68. Contra Vielone 320s Bh. Camtra Bows 16 |Sroup (given due chance of developing you in the cc 
69. Open Bass No. 1 16 81. Violone an w- 16 | technique as stage composers through pet with the 
70. Open Bass No. 2 16 82, Bourdon 16 ° . dmi 
71. Open Diapason ... 16 83. Open Metal (from Great) 16 | formance and experience) would found a schow @dmit tl 
q -~- ‘ae oes iola (from — 16 |of English opera worthy of our achievementy Proporti 
73. Violoncello 8 85. Octave Ss. - . 
74. Mixture ... 3 ranks 86. Flute 8 jin other branches of music. Then came thf ‘ count 
75. Contra Posaune 87. Octave Flute (ext.) 4 + If 
76. Bombarde (heavy wind) | ie 88. Ophicleide (heavy wind) 16 collapse of the B.N.O.C., your only hope ; th opera 
ng amey b= y ow = © Imperial League of Opera began its silent careet} Young p 
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= See oo ‘ International,’ the nations implied in the latte been rov 
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one little ewe lamb got in—Goossens’s ‘ Judith,’ | than on septuagenarians whose chief interest is 
which was produced in 1929 for a solitary |in comparing the Norma of Ponselle with that 
performance during the last few nights of the|of Pampanella, or Gigli’s Lionel with Pam- 
season.) |panini’s. If all the septuagenarians could be 
This year Covent Garden has left English | relied on to become centenarians, there would 
opera alone, and there is no sign of its ever | be no cause for anxiety in looking ahead ; the 
doing anything else. Was it so busy, then, | operatic public for the next thirty years would 
with masterpieces from the Continent ? Hardly,| be assured. In 1960 we should still see them at 
for critical opinion is pretty unanimous concern-|Covent Garden (propped up in bath-chairs, 
ing the feebleness of ‘ Marta,’ ‘ Andrea Chenier,’ | parked in the space now occupied by stalls) 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and ‘The Love of the|champing their toothless gums in piping laments 
Three Kings.’ ‘Der Fledermaus,’ helped by | over the Normas and Lionels of the Stone Age. 
he revival of interest in the dances and other | But in the ordinary course of events they won't 
light music of its period, was a success ; but it| be there. Will the twenty-year-olds of to-day 
was over-rated, and its lively score can hardly | have taken their places? I doubt it. 
carry its dated and naive humour to permanent; And will the larger new musical public become 
success. (After all, wasn’t it tried in an English; Covent Gardeners? Again I doubt it, for 
version under Beecham a few years ago, without | their interest in music has been kindled chiefly 
making a place for itself ?) Red-hot, true-blue, | by listening, and hardly at all by seeing. For 
and dyed-in-the-wool Verdians of course ac-| them music will mean the pick of instrumental 
claimed ‘ Traviata’ on the strength of a few| works old and new ; fine songs; and the choral 
good tunes, but on the whole the Italian part | masterpieces from the polyphonists and Bach 
of the Covent Garden season was far from being | down to such contemporary composers as carry 
a success. You will have noticed that | on those great lines. Television may become a 
Lieut-Col. Eustace Blois, managing director | factor ; but by the time it can be switched on as 
of the Syndicate, in a Morning Post interview, | a concert can now be switched on, the listening 
held out promise of a longer German and a| public will have no use for operas so feeble on 
shorter Italian season next year. This will| the musical side as most of those heard during 
certainly be a gain musically, and probably|the latter weeks at Covent Garden this year. 
financially as well, for whereas Wagner spelt} And that listening public of 1960 will roar 
full houses, the Italians and French didn’t. But/ with laughter at the suggestion that admittedly 
one naturally wonders why the Syndicate doesn’t | feeble operas should be revived in order that a 
see that an evening or two of modern English | few soprano or tenor stars may be able to show 
opera would draw at least as many people as} off. ‘Why,’ the enlightened public of the 
Montemezzi and Flotow. The people drawn /| future will say (as indeed a good many people 
would not be the same, of course ; they would} are saying to-day), ‘such a procedure is like 
be musicians rather than opera fans, and for| burning down the pig-sty to roast the pig! 
that very reason an evening of (say) Vaughan | Only in the opera-house could such an expensive 
Williams and/or Holst—or even yourself, Prebbo | absurdity be even dreamt of. Do we find a 
mio—would be good policy. For it is pretty | symphony of Romberg or Pumpernickel being 
certain that the future of opera in this country |revived at Queen’s Hall merely because it 
will depend largely on the extent to which it | contains a fat part for an instrumental soloist ? 
can be made attractive to young musicians,|Even the most Internationally Celebrated of 
and also to a good proportion of the huge public | conductors, with a head swollen to bursting point 
newly interested in music owing to broadcasting | and sweat pores ready to ooze at a moment’s 
and the gramophone. notice, would never dare to turn on a dull 
Take the young musicians first. Does Col. | symphony just because it happened to give him 
Blois or anybody else at Covent Garden suppose |a chance for a few new postures and interpre- 
that such a bill of fare as was spread during the | tative stunts. Even with him, musical conscience 
French and Italian weeks has the slightest | would weigh sufficiently to keep him from music 
interest for the crowds of eager young folk who| that was negligible. He would continue to do 
acclaim Vaughan Williams, Holst, Bax, Lam-| his worst, but only such classics as Beethoven's 





bert, Walton, Bliss, and other English composers 
in the concert hall? Without seeing eye to eye 
with them in all their enthusiasms, we have to 
admit that they represent a very considerable 
proportion of the musical public that is going 
to count for much during the next few decades. | 
If opera is a vital and important form, these 
young people ought to be having their interest 
in it roused, as during the past few years it has 
been roused in chamber and orchestral music. | 





No. 5 would be good enough for the purpose.’ 
Thus the public of the future, echoing what you 
and I, my dear Prebble, have often said. 

Yet the operatic equivalent of this sort of 
thing is done at Covent Garden every year, and 
no bones are made about it by those responsible. 
Said Col. Blois in the interview mentioned 
above : ‘ Naturally the Italian operas are useful 
for giving singers a chance of showing off their 
art to the best advantage.’ If I hadn’t read 





The future of opera in England—to say nothing | this in cold print I should never have believed 
of English opera—depends far more on them|that a responsible official of the Syndicate 
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would give the show away so frankly. If the 
public had flocked to hear the operas that are 
‘ useful ’ in this way, the policy might have had 
some justification. But I understand that they 
didn’t flock. Moreover, Col. Blois promised to 
‘ give attention to the suggestion that a longer 
German season would be preferable to the 
present system of six weeks of German and a 
month of Italian opera.’ And he went on to 
say that an extension of the German season 
was difficult because Salzburg and Bayreuth 
called the singers and conductors back to the 
Fatherland at the end of the London six weeks. 
So it seems that the ‘ useful’ old Italians were 
taken down from the shelf not only for the sake 
of the ‘ great singers’ but also as a pis aller. 
But are they the only alternatives? If the 
operas written by you and other English 
composers are not good enough, have no new 
works been written on the Continent during the 
past few years that would be at least as attractive 
as (say) ‘Marta’? As I said above, they 
would probably repel the faithful, but they 
would also attract to Covent Garden a good 
many of us who enthusiastically stayed away 
from ‘ Marta,’ and the net result might be a 
crowd of new adherents to opera. 

At this point in my writing I am 
considerably bucked to see much the same views 
expressed by Ernest Newman in the Sunday 
Times of July 6. As the Sunday papers don't 
always reach the remote spot where you are 
lucky enough to be hidden, I copy the most 
pertinent paragraphs (headed, ‘ A Fourth-rate 
Répertoire ’) from Mr. Newman's frank criticism 
of this year’s Covent Garden season : 

‘Is it too much to ask Covent Garden to 
remember next year that the artists are there 
for our sakes, not we for theirs, that the days 
have gone by when a repertory should be, or 
can safely be, framed for the convenience of 
this or that singer, and that in any case there 
is hardly an Italian singer in the world to-day 
so great that he or she alone can make a bad 
opera tolerable to a London audience of the 
present time? If Covent Garden has stood 
still during the last twenty years or so, the 
musical world has not; the public has had 
an intensive training in musical taste along 
all lines but that of opera, and it now demands 
that its opera shall not fall below the standard 
it has worked up to in other branches of music. 
And it is not so illiterate as not to know that 
there is an active operatic life in other 
countries than this. 

‘It is deplorable that while other nations 
are producing every year some work or other 
that is expressive of contemporary life and 


representative of the present stage of develop- | 


ment in the language of music, we in this 
country should not merely be deprived of all 
opportunity of keeping abreast of the Conti- 
nent, but should be fobbed off, by way of 
variety from the standard repertory, with the 


fourth-rate works of the past. Putting 

artistic considerations aside, the policy ¢ 

Covent Garden is bad business ; one or tw 

of the new operas that have made a sensation 

abroad would be much more likely to fill th 
house for two or three performances thay 
mediocre revivals of worthless antiquities are 

Or if money is to be lost, and the public. 

spirited people who provide us with opera q 

not mind the loss, why not lose it ove 

something that matters, and over work 
rather than over singers ?’ 

Even without the risk of novelties, Coven: 
Garden might draw a good many of us that a 
present give opera a wide berth. How ofter 
do we have a chance of hearing ‘ Bort 
Godounov,’ ‘ Othello, and ‘Falstaff,’ fe 
example? Are these not good enough fe 


the Syndicate? Or are they too good: 
Or is it that they are not ‘ useful’ as show. 
pieces ? 

When some of us (we are increasing i 


numbers) talk in this strain we are accused ¢ 
being anti-opera, sticks-in-the-mud, highbrows 
and so forth. We are nothing of the sort. We: 
happen to be musicians who can’t easily shed 


cur standards when we go to the opera. The 
conventions of opera—even its occasiona 
absurdities—don’t really worry us; and w 


can put up with any old scenery, and even wit! 
bad acting; the one thing we must have i: 
good music well performed. And so far fron 
being ‘ anti-opera,’ we want more of it, but « 
good quality all the time. As I have ofte 
heard you say, it ought to be as easy and natura 
throughout the year to go to Covent Garden an 
hear a fine opera as it 1s to go to Queen’s Hal 
and hear a fine concert. But what should wi 
say if we went to an orchestral or chambe 
concert and found the whole programm: 
entirely devoid of interest? And can we 
imagine such a programme being given on thre 
evenings ? Yet the parallel to this unheard- 
state of things took place at Covent Garden 
‘ The Love of the Three Kings ’ being performet 
three times, although (as two London critics 
both highly favourable to opera, by the wai 
said) it contained not one individual or arresting 
musical idea. We don’t ask for concert musi 
in the opera house ; and we don’t forget that 
the exigencies of the drama make certail 
demands and even call for concessions on thé 
part of music. But as the best operas prov 
that the meeting of the demands and th 
making of the concessions need not hinder 4 
composer from writing fine music, we hold that 
an opera that is musically feeble ought to receive 
as short shrift as a feeble symphony. A 
present the opera house does more than merel\ 
tolerate feeble music. It perpetuates it, ani 
so damages the cause of opera in two ways: i! 
makes a host of musicians contemptuous of the 
form, and it hinders the production and repett 
tion of new and palpably better examples. 
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But, to judge from some of the critics, the 
quality of operatic music matters little so long 
as there is a good libretto. In other words, an 
opera composer may or may not be able to 
write good music, but he must have a ‘ sense of 
the stage.’ If this be so, why bother about 
music at all, seeing that its function is little 


more important than that played by restaurant | 


music ? If the opera-going public were really 
a musical public (as I hope it will be some day) 
instead of consisting chiefly of simple souls who 
will swallow the naivest and crudest of stories, 
set to the least original of strains, so long as they 
are delivered by Ponselles and Giglis, the music 
of any successful opera should be the prime 
factor. It is so in the handful of the finest 
examples ever written—the best of Mozart, 
Verdi, and Wagner, ‘ Carmen,’ ‘ Boris Godounov ’ 
and a few others the choice of which is a 
matter of personal taste. If the simple folk 
mentioned above think I am exaggerating, I ask 
how many of us care for the stories of most of 
the best operas. It is the music that keeps them 
alive, and I venture to prophesy that in the 
future, when Covent Garden will have learned 
its lesson or put up the shutters, new operas will 
stand or fall by their music; only the feeblest 
of librettos will be able to damn an opera that 
is musically strong. How far off we are from 
this state of things is shown by the fate of 
operas recently written by yourself, and by 
Holst, Vaughan Williams, and others. 
Holst’s ‘ At the Boar’s Head’ as an example. 
The Manchester Guardian said it was a ‘ work 
of genius’; the Daily Mail spoke of it as 
‘original and exquisite,’ and praised its ‘ fine 
ingeniousness’; the orchestration was ‘ of 
subtle interest,’ and the harmonic clothing of 
‘apt colour,’ according to The Times. In short, 
there rose from the press a chorus of unanimous 
praise. ‘ At the Boar’s Head ’ was undoubtedly 
a little masterpiece. It was also, my dear 
Prebble, a warning to you and your fellow 
aspirants, for experience proved that the 
work was too good. Ina Musical Times article, 


Mr. Ernest Newman described it as ‘ a feast of | 


good things and a remarkably clever experiment 
in quite a new form’; but the goodness was 
too continuous. ‘ Holst has been too prodigal, 
as Hugo Wolf was in “ Der Corregidor,” the 
fault of which is not that it has too little fine 
music in it, but that it has too much.’ 

As we musicians know, a symphony can never 
be too good, but there are a hundred ways in 
which it can come to grief through not being quite 
good enough. With an opera the boot is on the 
other leg, and somebody ought to have warned 
Holst. He should have been as economical of 
good music as Montemezzi, whose ‘ Love of the 
Three Kings,’ though the music ‘ doesn’t amount 
to much [I dotted down this remark from Mr. 
Newman’s wireless talk], gives a performer 
plenty of opportunity of hitting a simple-minded 
audience between the eyes with easy, emotional 


Take | 


effects.’ Not only did Holst make the foolish 
mistake of writing music that could reach 
hearer’s brains only through their ears instead 
of between their eyes ; he added to his blunder- 
ing by using a libretto that was, like the music, 
too full of good things. The audience was thus 
beaten on both sides. It didn’t know its 
Shakespeare (I sat in the stalls at one of the 
performances, and was astounded at the general 
failure to appreciate—even to understand— 
passages of the richest humour in the language) ; 
and the combination of quick cut-and-thrust 
dialogue and music that bubbled and danced 
called for a mental alertness that was beyond 
the average opera-goer. So far as I can see, 
there are only two chances left for ‘ At the 
Boar’s Head.’ One is a series of ‘ slow-motion ’ 
performances, with frequent intervals during 
which the jokes can be explained, archaic terms 
translated into Daily Mail-ese, and the more 
subtle parts of the score explained by a musical 
appreciationist ; the other, a few first-rate 
broadcast performances. 

In fact, my dear chap, the only hope for you 
English opera composers lies in catching the 
eye of the B.B.C. All of you make the same 
mistake as Wolf. You have been so accustomed 
to writing for the concert hall, and putting 
musical considerations first, that in your operas 
you are apt to over-rate the intelligence of your 
audience. But this makes the work eminently 
suitable for broadcasting, wherein the appeal is 
solely to the ear and brain. Those who listened 
to the broadcast of ‘ Traviata,’ ‘ The Love of 
the Three Kings,’ &c., from Covent Garden, 
found next to nothing worth hearing; the 
audience on the spot had all the interest that 
was going. ‘At the Boar’s Head,’ ‘ Savitri,’ 
and ‘ The Perfect Fool,’ should therefore make 
admirable wireless operas. ‘ The Perfect Fool,’ 
by the way, is another example of a work that 
was undeservedly shelved, after being hailed 
with a chorus of praise for its music. (Critics 
were not in agreement as to the merits of the 
libretto.) Had Holst put all the delightful 
tunes and the splendid ballet music of ‘ The 
Perfect Fool,’ and the enchanting treatment of 
folk-tunes of the ‘ Boar’s Head,’ into works for 
the concert room, can there be any doubt as 
to their success ? 

However, he has learnt this lesson, and no 
doubt the rest of you have also taken notice. 
So in your future efforts don’t forget to provide 
material of the ‘ useful’ type for star singers ; 
give them plenty of opportunities for hitting 
your audience between the eyes ; choose lurid, 
melodramatic stories, and underline the bluggy 
bits ; and, above all, be sparing of music that 
is original or distinguished. In short, my dear 
fellow, be clear as to whether you are catering 


for musicians or for dimwits and write 
accordingly. 

Yours with all good wishes, but with very 
little hope, ‘ FESTE.’ 
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P.S.—I open this letter to add that after all | 


there is hope ; for it has just been announced 
that the Covent Garden Syndicate still aims at 
establishing opera in this country 
permanent basis, and that during the past six 


months they have been negotiating with Sir | , 


Thomas Beecham with a view to co-operation 
with the Imperial League of Opera. 

As the most musically satisfying and enter- 
prising opera seasons of the present generation 
were those given by Beecham before the war, 
we ask for nothing better than this co-operation. 
We may look to T. B. to see that ‘ dud’ works 
shall go back to the shelf they ought never to 
have left ; their places will be filled with some 
fine operas that have undeservedly been 
shelved; living composers (including even 
some English ones) will get a chance; and 
there ought to be work for a lot of the clever 
young musicians who are being turned out 
by our big training centres. Incidentally, the 
prospect should bring along the few thousands 
of fresh members that will enable the League to 
do all that its founder promises. When the 
repertory is improved, and the opera-going 
public augmented by a great influx of musicians, 
we shall hear less nonsense talked about certain 
neglected operas (e.g., those of Delius and 
Holst) containing ‘ too little action.’ This used 
to be said of Shaw’s plays ; but who says it now ? 
The fact is, the opera house needs less physical 
action behind the footlights, and a lot more 
mental activity in front. 








THE TECHNIQUE OF ROMANTICISM 
(Continued from July number, p. 607) 
By A. J. B. HuTcHInGs 
II.—FORMAL ROMANTICISM 
It is customary, when writing about art and 
artists of the early 19th century, to begin with a 
preliminary canter around various topics artistic 
—forces, movements, and aspirations—and then, 
by some cunningly non-committal figure of speech, 
to allege that they all found, simultaneously, a 
nodus and a clearing-house in the French politicai 
crisis of 1789. Such criticism may display an 
expert versatility and insight, but it is of little use 
to a man with no detailed knowledge of the 
period. The bookshops are now flooded with 
sixpenny publications (many of them excellent 
works by acknowledged authorities), little bottles 
of concentrated information about Chinese poetry, 
or microscopic fungi, which claim to give the 
reader a view of the wood in the hope that he may 
become interested, upon closer approach, with 
some of the trees. But partly because most 
sincere appreciation of any art is acquired by 
pottering from tree to tree, or from hero to hero, 
and partly because I am pledged, in this series of 
articles, to avoid abstract generalisations, I shall 
disregard the French Revolution, the Lake school 
of poetry, the revived German criticism of Shake- 
speare, and only mention things of the spirit if, 
after cold deductive analysis of musical technique 
itself, I cannot explain certain contrasts and 
changes in the style of creative expression without 
recourse to the vocabulary of the abstract. 


on a} 


Without pre-supposing any knowledge of th 
composer, let us consider the following melod 
example : 


Ex. 1 


{| Third Symphony—the * Rhenish* SCHUMANN 








Somehow we feel it could not have been written 
by Bach or Handel or Mozart or, let us say 
Holst, although it could have been written by 


Mendelssohn or Elgar or Delius. (The reader 
must take me at my word when I say that I am 
being perfectly honest, judging purely by intuition 
and not by any historical knowledge of ‘ move. 
ments.’) And yet there is not a note in that 
| melody, nor, for that matter, a progression either 
in the melody itself or the accompanying harmonic 
material, that was not allowed in Handel’s day 
The notes are chiefly those of the common tonic 
chord — but, somehow, it is quite different 
from a melody by Handel. The only thing to do 
if we are to find out the ¢echnical source of this 
difference, is to collect other specimens of a similar 
kind. Here, then, are a few melodies based 
mainly upon the notes of the common chord, some 
by Handel, some by Schumann : 

Ex. 2 

Concerto in F 














Ex. 3 
* Sound the alarm ' (Judas Maccabzus) HANDEL 
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Ex. § 
Etudes Symphoniques (Finale) SCHUMANN 
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Ex. 6 
* Talisman ' 
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(and, of course, the lovely specimen in Ex. 1). 
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Why is it that the effect of the Schumann 
examples is so entirely different from that of the 
Handel ones ? First there will be noticed, in all 
the Schumann examples, a peculiar rhythmic 
‘kick’ caused by ‘dotting’ one of two equal 
time-units and halving its partner. This device 
isa great favourite with Schumann. For instance, 
it permeates almost every bar of two movements 
of the D minor Symphony, and almost every bar 
of three of four sketches for pedal-pianoforte 
usually played on the organ). There is just a 
hint of it even in Ex. 1. Perhaps this is some clue 
towards an explanation of the new charm in 
19th-century melody. The 18th-century com- 
posers seemed to think metrically rather than 
rhythmically. Rhythm is the very soul of melody. 
Tempo is only the warp and woof upon which 
rhythm is woven. The giants of the 18th century 
did not seem aware of this distinction—they 
reduced their trespasses to rule ; their syncopations 
and silences are most self-conscious. One might 
compare their outlook to the Elizabethan ideas of 
blank verse. There was Shakespeare, in his later 
days, writing so-called blank verse in so free a 
style as to be indistinguishable, except for its 
appearance on the printed page, from modern 
thapsodical free verse. Of course, what was 
really happening was that Shakespeare was writing 
in rhythmical periods instead of cramping his 
thoughts to the limitations of iambic pentameter, 
and yet no doubt the academic scholar would 
explain these rhapsodic adventures at great length 
by a learned enumeration of enjambement, cesura, 
hiatus, &c. 

Now I am convinced that a melody such as 
Ex. 1 could only have been written by a composer 
who had a vital rhythmical sense, quite over-ruling 
his formal metrical sense. Dr. George Dyson has 
said, ‘The ear cares nothing for complicated 
barring. Its flair is for phrasing and accent.’ Of 


made from the same substantial texture as that 
produced by the composers of Schumann’s day ; 
but it is to be doubted whether any composers 


l6th century until, let us say, the time of Mozart 
—any composers, in effect, of the great baroque 
period—had any conception of rhythm independent 
of metrical norms. For one thing, the discipline 
needed to preserve contrapuntal ensemble forbade 
it. There are a few instances of recitative-like 


to free melodic meditation. 
the free passages allowed to solo instruments in 
cadenza, or, as in Bach’s preludes and free fan- 


examples in Beethoven—the little oboe narration 
at the point of recapitulation in the first movement 
of the fifth Symphony, or the similar recitatives 


Sonata. 
These instances are, however, temporary remi- 


called phrasing. .. . 





XUM 


course, this is true of an ear trained upon music | 


r 


earlier conception of rhythm we shall probably 
have to invent a new word for it. In this dis- 


|cussion I have ventured to contrast rhythm with 


rhapsody, in the hope that rhapsody will suggest 
to the contemporary reader that freedom which the 
word “ rhythm ”’ has lost.’ I venture to ask that, 
in this age of free-verse theorists and Russian 
ballet, we may try to bring back to the word 
‘rhythm’ its true and exclusive connotation, 
without necessitating the extensive introduction 
of a new word. 

But, to return to a further analysis of our 
examples, I would defy an expert musician to 
write down the time-signature of Ex. 1 together 


| with correct arrangement of the notes within the 


from the decline of the great polyphonists of the | 


efiects, moments when the regular metrical pulse | 
is temporarily suspended and short play is allowed | 
I mean instances like | 


tasias, to one ‘ voice’; or, again, there are a few | 


for ‘treble’ at the same place in the D minor| 


bar-lines within a few seconds of first hearing it, 
and yet most musicians of any competence could 
write down the notes in correct rhythmic relation ; 
that is to say, they could comprehend the musical 
thought, and the substance of a musical thought is 
its rhythm. It cannot be denied, however long 
we strive to explain away the technical differeice 
between the two types represented in this list of 
melodies, that there are certain emotional asso- 
ciations, akin to the ‘ emotional field’ called up 
by a line of poetry, which are wider and richer 
in the case of Schumann than in that of Handel. 
In fact, the Schumann examples at once produce a 
‘programme’; not a definite one in the usual 
narrower sense of the term—nevertheless they take 
the mind, in some unaccountable manner, away 
from too close an attention to the music itself. 
The mind is not experiencing and criticising pure 
and absolute music. Let me give a personal 
example. 

At a recent concert I became bored with a certain 
work by Handel (shame upon me!). My mind 
occupied itself with the number of gilt pimples 
on the ceiling, and similar sources of instruction. 
At a still more recent concert I became inattentive 
to the Delius Pianoforte Concerto (more shame 
upon me'), but in this case my thoughts were 
quite outside the hall, enjoying a lovely landscape 
and doing all sorts of sentimental things which, 
thank heaven! the conventions forbid in real life. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in a series of lectures upon 
‘Romance,’ defines this quality as something akin 
to ‘distance.’ Something seen from a distance, 
he says, is ‘romantic.’ A new bridge is not 
romantic, but a ruined and moss-covered bridge 
is romantic, because the ruins and moss suggest 
age, that is distance in time. Now until com- 
paratively modern times, other arts than music 
had derived their beauty from their approximation 
to the perfection of Nature. A good ‘ landscape’ 
was one that looked like the original one, whereas 
the whole virtue of a musical phrase was that it 
could only be judged by abstract standards, e.g., 
the laws of variety or balance; it stood or fell 
entirely upon its own merits, and could only be 
compared with other music as a guide. This new 
‘romance’ detracted from, therefore, as well as 


| added to the merits of music as such by taking away 


|its purity and independence. 
niscences of a past and different branch of the art ; | depend not so much upon its formal beauty (e.g., 
they are conscious reflections of vocal recitative. | the grace or vigour of a melodic curve), but upon 
Dr. Dyson writes: ‘ The non-accentual rhythm of | its emotional, or rather suggestive, power. 
early polyphony, and the various . meanings | the whole purpose of this article is to find out the 
attached to the word in arts other than music, | actual technical symbols in which this suggestive 
are now more nearly akin to what in music is | power 
If ever we get back to the | examination of Ex. 1. 


Its beauty was to 


But 


lay. Let us, therefore, continue our 
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Is there any part of the melody which seems to 
contain a rise in the potency of this suggestive 
power? Surely there is a growth of intensity in 
the last bar itself, which obviously contains the 
anticipation and completion of a modulation. 
Here, then, is a point in which the new composers 
differed from the old. Even in Beethoven there 
begins a realisation of the emotional power of 
modulation. Henceforth modulation ceases to be 
a mere hinge upon which to turn the various formal 
sections of a piece. The emotional power latent 
even in a simple modulation is shown in this 
dramatic example from the ‘ Unfinished ’ : 


Ex. 7 


Symphony in B minor SCHUBERT 








Perhaps it was on account of this great discovery 
(of which most of the honour should go to Beet- 
hoven) that the new composers further discovered 
the emotional possibilities of that blessed and 

ursed chord, the dominant seventh, for I suppose 
(as most organists cannot but suppose!) that 
there is no easier vehicle for modulation than this 
chord. The following three examples show both 
the fondness for this chord among ‘ romantic’ 
composers and also their love of modulation for 
its own sake—a love that made them extend their 
‘ bridge ’ passages and linger over sections of their 
work which their predecessors only regarded as 
tiresome, formal necessities. (Most readers will 
recall the glorious cadenza in the first movement of 
the Schumann Pianoforte Concerto—a cascade of 
modulations on the dominant seventh.) 


x. 8 MENDELSSOHN 
Piangforte Fugue in A major . 
- 








SCHUMANN 











Ex. to E 
Symphony No. 2 









Of course their predecessors knew the chord, 
but rarely do they realise the value of its various 
inversions, which somehow lack the weakness of 
its root position, as the following examples may 
testify : 


Ex. 11. 
Symphony No. 1. 











2x. 12 
Pianoforte Concerto 

















and also Ex. 8. Perhaps it was their utilisation 
of this chord among suspensions that led the 
19th-century composers to discover their dominant 





ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths, and all the 
more ‘ juicy ’ expressions in their romantic vocabu- 
lary. What, for instance, could one call this 
specimen ? 
No. 4. Sketches for Pedal-Pfte. 
SCHUMANN 
Ex. 13 
César Franck is full of such obscurities, and 


nobody developed the chromatic technique of 
formal romanticism farther than Franck. By 
‘formal romanticism’ I mean that school which 
still preserved the old classical forms even for 
programmatic music.) The specimen above might 
be regarded as an unresolved suspension, and this 
brings me to another means by which the new 
composers of the 19th century added to emotional 
technique Romance is like distance, and one of 
the ways of suggesting distance is by creating 
obscurity and then penetrating that obscurity. 
Chromaticism, like the chromaticism (literally 
‘lavish colouring’) of Turner’s paintings, is the 


usual way to suggest distance, and the most 





| 
| 
| 





simple form of chromaticism is the simple suspen- 
sion. What passage in all Beethoven is more 
strongly prophetic of Schumann and Mendelssohn 
than this one: 











a 





Es.14 
Sonata in C 















It is a 
eflect of su 
dering why 
Passion aly 
Brahms—o 


Ex. 15 
St. Matthew 














ess8 





Mf course it 
psychologic 
afforded by 
ies in the si 
miter slight 
yomanticist: 
shythmic fc 
hough the 
si few quot: 
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Ex. 18 
ELGAR 


Ex.14 _ 
Sonata in C (slow movt.) 


BEETHOVEN 








Symphony in E? 


























ee 


It is a splendid illustration of the romantic 
effect of suspensions. I remember as a boy won- 
jering why this passage in the ‘St. Matthew’ 
always reminded me of Mendelssohn or 
—or certainly of a later type of music: 


Passion 


Brahms 











Of course it was the suspensions. I suppose the 
psychological explanation of the romantic pleasure 
afforded by the resolution of a discord or suspension 
lies in the simple satisfaction derived from comfort 
miter slight discomfort. But each of the great 
yomanticists has his own individual harmonic and 
thythmic foundation for these suspensions, even 
Mhough the suspensions themselves are similar. 
si few quotations will suffice to illustrate this : 








XUM 


use of the same 


Each is a fully characteristic 
with romantic 


device, and each pregnant 
emotion. 
To summarise 
1. A new conception of melody, not as a static 


1S 


-Romanticism in music means: 


and beautiful thing—a ‘ subject ’—but as 
the rhythmic vehicle of thought, the 
producer of an ‘emotional field,’ in- 


dependent of feipo. 


2. The introduction of rhapsody independent of 
its relations to the formal periods of a 
composition. 

3. The discovery of the emotional powers of 
modulation, and the indulgence in modu- 
lation for its own sake. 

4. The full exploitation of the various chords of 
the dominant, with their inversions, and 
particularly the chord of the dominant 
seventh. 

5. The realisation of the emotional effect of 
chromatic suspensions. 

Of course, romance means more than this—it 

| does mean French Revolution, &c. It means a 


complete readjustment of abstract standards of 
criticism, but these will be more conveniently 
discussed in a subsequent article on ‘ Free 
Romanticism ’ and programme music, which will 
force us to consider the place of music in its 
relations to literature and other arts. 








DRUMS 
By Tom S. Wotton 
Continued from July number, p 604 
THE TENOR DRUM 


Th® essential distinction between the tenor drum 
and the snare drum, is the absence of a snare in the 
former. Nowadays it may be said to be larger 
than the snare-drum,* but this was not always 
so. (There a Tambour de Lansquenet in the 
Museum of the Brussels Conservatoire with a 
diameter of 23 and a depth of 24 inches—the 
dimensions of a small bass-drum. ut, it 
possesses a snare, itis nota tenordrum.) Usually 
its shell is made of wood, in agreement with the 
text-books, but, from the catalogues of the makers, 
this is not invariably so. Both it and the snare- 
drum are ‘side drums,’ inasmuch as they are 
both slung on the left side, and beaten with a pair 
of drumsticks—occasionally somewhat heavier in 
the case of the tenor drum. Unfortunately, 
however, ‘ side-drum ’ the ordinary English 
term for a snare-drum, which at once makes for 


1S 


as 


1S 


confusion. Why are musicians so careless in 
their nomenclature ? A golfer would cease to be 
considered as such if he confused his clubs in 


similar fashion. 
It is astonishing that the treatises are not more 
explicit in describing the drum now in question. 





e Army the regulation diameters of the ms are 


1 15-in. 


In the British 


respectively 18-in. at 
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Berlioz says : 


snare.’* There 
absence of a snare. 


on the resonant head) are lacking ; 


Forsyth, in his admirable book on orchestration, | 


is clear on the point, but Prout omits the tenor | The difficulty is, that we are not here dealing wi 
drum altogether—or rather confounds it with the | 
That | 
are misleading is in a 
for, until Wagner intro- 
duced the instrument, it was practically unknown 
Thus, in Teuchert | 
(1911) the} 
‘Der Rosen- | 
is said to possess a deeper tone than 
that of the Militdrtrommel, because its shell is 
(not 
dated, but later than 1894) no mention is made of | 
the instrument beyond the erroneous information | thing as regards the Festival March, especially 
that the Tamburo rullante (the Italian for a tenor | 'at that time (1876) he was very busy with p 
drum) is one of the synonyms of the snare-drum. | 
And—worse still—as illustrative of the use of the | Ring.’ 


snare drum—and Corder does the same thing. 
the German text-books 


measure understandable, 


in modern German orchestras. 
& Haupt’s ‘ Musik-instrumentekunde ’ 
Riihrtrommel (the tenor drum) of 
kavalier ’ 
Deutsch’s ‘ Trommel-Schule ’ 


deeper. In 


of the Gods.’ 


‘The sound of it is dull, and very} His translator made him describe the Process 
similar to that of a military drum without a| ‘loosening the braces of the drum ’ 
is nothing definite as to the | 

Gevaert does, indeed, say that | of the Festival March is more difficult to expk 
the cordes a boyau a la face inférieure (catgut cords | The indication might connote a large-sized sn; 
but Widor|drum. But that is improbable. 
merely remarks that ‘ the sonority is duller’ than | likely that it means the same as Schlaff gespa 
that of the snare-drum, without giving a reason.|and is equivalent to the Sehr tief (very de 


| arrangement of the Hommage March (original 


It should be added that the w riters | offered. Lastly, 





hus Glucl 
areless d 
D nged it 
pera pres 
he path ¢ 
horns ! 







The Tief gespannt against the Kleine Trom 








It is much mg 






The Fre 
Basque (Wi 






against the Riihrtrommel on the stage in ‘ Parsif; 












n inappre 
an arrangement, but an original work. Unless Dictionn 
admit that Wagner did not understand the drgpaly drum 
he had so carefully differentiated from the snaggabor, 2 S' 
drum in ‘ Rienzi,’ the only way out is to beliegpaily Tele 
that, while the material of the Festival March wapiready an 







hossi ble co 
Tamburello 
Baskische ° 
lo be foun 
The inst 
fescription 


a 





his own, he left the scoring to one of his satellity 
This may be a guess, but, in view of certain fag, 
not a wild one. We know that Wagner, 
having scored a few bars, confided to Raff ¢ 














written for military band) for the ordinay 
orchestra. He may well have done a simi 








ithout the 






parations for the Bayreuth performances of ‘ 








He confessed that he was uninspired whgghe scene ¢ 
latter, examples are given of the part for the| composing it, and no doubt only accepted In the Fi 
Riihrtrommel in ‘ The Valkyrie ’ and ‘ The Twilight | commission on account of the large remuneratiq™perlioz dir 

the March is very indifferentgmade by t! 
n some of 


in both cases were kettledrummers in well-known | orchestrated. 
in his useful | 
some extent, although I know of only two instang 
For the major part of this confusion Wagner was | where the composer has indicated a definite not 
Until the production of ‘ Lohengrin ’ | In Berlioz’s 
was | (tenor drum) is marked. 


on the contrary, 
’ (1920) is reliable. 


orchestras. Ricci, 
little ‘ L’Orchestrazione 


responsible. 
in 1850 the tenor drum (if known at all) 
called in German Rolltrommel or Wirbeltrommel. | 


Under its Italian name W agner specified it in the | | kettledrum-sticks. 
and in the Finale to Act 3 never used in chords not containing its specifi 


Overture to ‘ Rienzi,’ 
required four of the instruments on the stage. | 


Later he used the drum on the stage in ‘ Lohengrin’ | in the composer’s treatise. 
(in which he dropped the employment of Italian} (‘Pas de Lutteurs’), where the instrument 


terms for his instruments), and, for some unknown 


reason,t elected to call it by a brand-new name | ployed in the usual manner as one possessing 
—Riihrtrommel, with the painful result that he | indefinite note. 
not only puzzled foreigners, but mystified his own | 
countrymen, generally unfamiliar with the fhstru- | 
|treble clef, and specified simply as 
|In Act 4 (p. 455) we find ‘Tamburo in Do 
for concert use by Zumpe, the “Riihrtrommel of the | noted in the bass clef, also muffled, the Itali 
the | term here being coperto (covered) instead of t 


ment under any name. 

When the ‘ Ride of the Valkyries ’ was arranged 
original was changed to ‘ Kleine Trommel,’ 
usual German name for a snare-drum. And this 
was not the end of the trouble. Against the part 
in the opera there is the direction ‘ Schlaff gespannt’ 
(slackly braced), a legitimate one for a tenor drum. 
Applied to the snare-drum of the arrangement it is 
ridiculous. It is not surprising that some English 
authorities not only concluded that Riihrtrommel 
was merely Wagner’s term for a snare-drum, but 
fell into the error of supposing that the braces of 
the latter were on occasion slackened during 
performance. The latter supposition was en- 
couraged by a blunder in a translation of 
Berlioz’s treatise. Speaking of muffling the drum, 
he said: ‘Some executants content themselves 
with relaxing the cordes de timbre,’ i.e., loosening 
the screw that regulates the tension on the snare. 





* In an English translation of Berlioz’s treatise, timbre (an abbrevi- 
ation of les cordes du timbre), the French for a snare, is given as ‘tone,’ 
which makes the above sentence almost nonsense. 


t Perhaps unconsciously he recalled the first words of Clara's song 
in ‘ Egmont '—‘ Die Trommel geriihret.’ 


| drummer. 









The tenor drum, like the tabor, can be tuned uting 


onnotes s 


a large Caisse roul _ 
8 : morant c 


It is directed to be a | 
B flat, and, placed on end, to be played wi Se ententh 
It will be observed that it one of 


urmur (c 
nds); 3. 
ptaccato. 
In ‘ Ber 
humbers 0! 
he origina 
lirects for 
frummer b 
bn a tam 
membrane 
ettledrum 
leingartne 
0 a suspe 
previous velato (veiled)—a difference which Mijrmstick. 
or may not have a significance to an I[talifhe instrun 
In any case, there can be little dowfirymsticks 
that the first is a snare-drum, and the sec0eath of 
a tenor drum. ambourine 
In his treatise Berlioz says that the ‘ Tamboufnd then 1 
(the ordinary French name for a snare-drum) 
the Chorus of Scythians in Gluck’s ‘ Iphigénieé 
Tauride’ (1779) was a Caisse roulante. Gevat 
says the same thing. The editors of the Pellet 






P hes 





* Requiem 












|note. There is no mention of this possible tuni 


And in ‘ The Trojan 













it is a 





combined with a muffled snare-drum, 







The other instance is in Pucciai 

Manon Lescaut.’ In Act 3 (Min. Sc., p. ¥ 
there is a part for a muffled drum, noted in t 
* Tambun 



































The third 
nnounced f 


Edition of the opera declare in their preface tgp, Bradf 
they can find no warranty for this. As the wa Oa e 


was a stock one at the Opéra up to 1829 (wij, 
four hundred and eight performances), Berlitijy.;; 
during his early days in Paris, must have frequet'™particujars, 
heard it, and, not improbably, had talked @btained fr 
orchestral players who had assisted at the fig@radford. 

performance. Now, M. Baggers (in a privé At the an: 
letter) has pointed out that the Tambour of # » School 
French army in 1789 did not possess a SM4@Mfeci) Beattic 
Doubtless it was the same ten years before, # 


ammes 
ly wri 
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hus Gluck in specifying ‘ Tambour’ intended a 
hareless drum. In the course of years the word 
ranged its significance, but the traditions of the 
bpéra preserved the original instrument. Verily 
he path of a chronicler of drums is beset with 
horns ! 
THE TAMBOURINE 

The French for the tambourine is Tambour de 
basque (with the occasional omission of the de)— 
» inappropriate one since, according to Jacquot 
‘Dictionnaire des instruments de musique ’), the 
bly drum used in the Basque Provinces is the 
nbor, a statement confirmed by a letter in the 
Daily Telegraph some years ago. I have given 
adv an Italian and a German name, and the 
ossible confusion that may arise from their use. 
Tamburello for the first, and Schellentrommel or 
Baskische Trommel for the second (all three terms 
9 be found in scores), would avoid this. 

The instrument is too well-known to need any 
escription, but it must be pointed out that the 
jingles’ (the little cymbals strung on wires in 
he hoop) are not always to be found. Lalo, in 
his ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ (1888) specifies a tambourine 
jithout them, since such a one is used in Brittany, 
he scene of the opera. 

In the Finale of the ‘ Harold in Italy’ Symphony, 
Berlioz directs the rolls on the tambourines to be 
made by the thumb. And Ravel and Stravinsky 
n some of their scores explain that ~~ means 
xecuting a roll with the thumb, while = 
onnotes shaking the instrument. But, beyond 
two effects, composers are shamefully 
gorant of the technique of the tambourine. 
‘astner, in the Appendix to his treatise on 


DESC 


“‘Porchestration, gives four different ways of playing 


t, three of them with subdivisions, viz.: 1. The 
2. The Roll (of two 
3. The Basses (of two kinds); 4. The 
Staccato. 

In ‘ Berlioziana,’ which ran through many 
numbers of Le Ménestrel, Tiersot tells us that, in 
he original score of ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ Berlioz 


Mmirects for the comical fugato of Act 1: ‘ A kettle- 
Jerummer beating and rolling with his drumsticks 


@rumsticks. 


bn a tambourine. The tambourine, with the 
membrane uppermost, to be placed on one of the 
ettledrums.’ In ‘Das Gefilde der Seligen,’ 
/eingartner wishes his tambourine to be attached 
0 a suspended cymbal and struck with a bass- 
irumstick. In the ‘ Suite Siciliana’ of Marinuzzi 
he instrument is played with two little wooden 
And, most curious of all, on the 
Heath of the puppet-hero in ‘ Petrouchka’ a 
ambourine is to be raised slightly from the ground 


Band then let fall. 


(To be continued.) 








The third Bradford Festival of chamber music is 
anounced for September 30 and October 1 at Queen’s 
, Bradford. There will be three concerts each 


gp4y, the performers being the Brosa String Quartet 


nd nine instrumental soloists of the first rank. The 
programmes are of great interest, and include a work 
pecially written for the Festival by Arnold Bax. Full 
particulars, analytical programmes, &c., may be 
ow from Messrs. J. Wood, 9, New Ivegate, 
bradford. 


At the annual Examination of the London Violon- 
llo School, on July 19, the Premier Prize was won by 
cil Beattie, and the Junior Prize by Lionel Ross. 


Music in the Foreign Press 


A RE-DISCOVERED BALLET BY MOZART 

In the May Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 
Roderieh Mojsisovics writes : 

“In the Archives of the Steinmark Musik- 
verein at Graz were discovered the parts and the 
libretto of a one-Act ballet by Mozart, ‘‘ Die 
Rekrutierung oder die Liebesprobe,’’ whose title 
was mentioned by both Jahn and Kéchel, but 
of which nothing further was known. The music 
consists of an Overture and fifteen numbers. 
The Overture and five of the movementsare earlier 
compositions, already known, but the other ten 
numbers, specially composed for the occasion, 
had remained buried in oblivion; Mozart did 
not include the ballet in the list of his works. 
These original numbers are beautiful and instinct 
with vitality, and mark a stage in the evolution 
of Mozart’s style between ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte ’’ 
and “‘ The Magic Flute.’’ There can be no doubt 
that they are from Mozart’s pen.’ 

THE ORDER OF BACH’S ‘ ART OF FUGUE’ 

In the same issue, Franz Szymichowski, dis- 
cussing the new arrangements of the numbers in 
Bach’s ‘ Art of Fugue’ suggested by W. Graeser 
and H. David respectively, comes to the conclusion 
that the reasons given by them are not good 
enough. 























MORE BERLIOZ LETTERS 
In the June Musik, Gerta Briicher gives a 
German translation of four hitherto unpublished 
letters written by Berlioz to his sister, Adél2 Suat, 
in 1852-53. 
A THEME AND ITS IDIOSYNCRASIES 
In the same issue, Richard Stein tells the follow- 
ing story : 
Qne day, in Kretzschmar’s class, a young 
composer wrote this theme on the blackboard : 





The students all agreed that it was a cheerful 
theme, further characterised by energy (second 
half of the first bar), and soulfulness (second half 
of the third bar). Kretzschmar’s method of 
phrasing (indicated by the slurs above the stave) 
and Riemann’s (indicated by the slurs beneath it) 
were applied. It was remarked that the first two 
bars were reminiscent of Mozart’s ‘ Ave Verum,’ 
but the second and the fourth recalled a current 
Psalm-tune. Kretzschmar himself declared that 
the theme was pregnant, humorous, suitable for 
working out, and also for choral treatment. The 
theme is simply that of the Trio in Chopin’s ‘ Dead 
March,’ written backwards. 
SCHONBERG 

The main conclusions reached by A. Machabey 
in a very good essay on Schénberg (Le Ménestrel, 
May 30-June 6) are: 

‘ Schénberg is fundamentally classic. He has 
no use for the “‘ liberties ’’ taken by the roman- 
ticists, their loose structural principles, their 
worship of “ inspiration,’’ their desire to express 
in music things that are alien to music. All his 
energies are devoted to building pure music in 
accordance with traditional schemes. When all 





is said and done, the music he writes is purely 
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cerebral; it relinquishes the domain of feeling 
to enter into that of sheer intellectuality. 
this reason, a great majority of listeners fail to 
grasp it, because they hold that music must 
express feelings or moods. Schénberg’s music is 
only music—that is, sound-equations which he 
resolves by his own methods. It is no use 
tackling a score by Schénberg unless one is 
prepared to admit, at least provisionally, this 
point of view.’ 
MILHAUD’S ‘ CRISTOPHE COLOMB’ AT BERLIN 
In the June Musik, Hugo Leichtentritt writes : 
‘ Milhaud’s music renounces lyrical sentiment 
in favour of a very monotonous folk-ballad-like 
tone ; 
There is much in it that fascinates and commands 
attention ; but it lacks the charm of mellowness 
and variety, of broad melodic expansion, and 
above all there is no real dramatic sway in the 
structure, no powerful impetus. The final 
impression is one of remarkable, at times lofty, 
but generally too dry and empty, music. The 
last scenes drag, and at the end there were 
protests and hissing.’ 
In Melos, a collective notice signed by Mersmann, 
Schultze-Ritter, and Strobel, says: 
‘ The music never stands out in the foreground. 
It takes no active part in the action, nor does it 
come into close relation with Claudel’s “‘ Catho- 
licising.’’ It contents itself with being present, 
so to speak, as a moveless subsoil, rather than 
actually to illustrate the events on the stage ; it 
merely maintains a unity of atmosphere around 
them. The sonority is so thin, so unsubstantial, 
that it is only by concentrating one’s attention 
most carefully on the instruments that one is 
able to realise the logic and independence of 
the part-writing. The audience appreciated the 
first part greatly, and the second part far legs.’ 
The French critics who attended the Berlin 
production praise the work far more lavishly. In 
Excelsior (quoted in Le Monde Musical, May 31), 
E. Vuillermoz speaks most enthusiastically of 
Claudel’s drama, of his ‘ incursions into the fourth 
dimension,’ and of his ‘ visual polyphony,’ devoting 
a brief but definitely commendatory paragraph 
to Milhaud’s score. In the June Revue Musicale, 
Raymond Petit describes in glowing terms the 
beauty and the ‘ colossal epic grandeur’ of the 
music. In his opinion, which he sets down ‘ after 
long hesitation and careful deliberation,’ the scene 
of the sailors’ revolt equals and even surpasses the 
Revolution scene in ‘ Boris Godunov.’ He notes 
that at the second Berlin performance a few cuts 
rendered the second part far more acceptable to 
the audience. 
DON LORENZO PEROSI 
The May Bolletino Bibliografico Musicale is 
devoted to Perosi, who, we are told, is at present 
busily engaged in writing orchestral and chamber 
music. So far, only one orchestral work of his, a 
‘Theme and Variations’ composed in 1901, is 
published, but many exist in manuscript; his 
chamber music (all unpublished) comprises twelve 
string quartets, three trios, and a set of two hundred 
small pieces for clarinet and pianoforte. 
A HAPPY DESIGNATION 
In the March Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, A. 
Diesterweg, referring to the increasing frequency 


with which a small number of works—among | 


which, the Bach-Busoni ‘ Chaconne,’ the 


e.g, 


For | the Appassionata—keep reappearing in the pp 


but the melodic lines are always clear. | 


T ———— 
| 


|‘ Fantasia Cromatica,’ the Waldstein Sonata, ap 


grammes of recital-givers, declares that this muy 
be a case of musical psittacosis. 
A NEW GERMAN PERIODICAL 

In April appeared the first issue of Musik w 
| Gesellschaft, a periodical whose editor is Dr. Hay 
Boettcher, and which bears tine sub-title, ‘ Arbeits 
blatt fiir soziale Musikpflege und Musikpolitik.’ 
M.-D. CALVOCORESsI, 





HUCBALD: A MILLENARY 
COMMEMORATION 

By E. J. GRUTCHFIELD 

Concluded from June number, p. 510) 
The stave given in the June number, with it 
| words written in the spaces and, at the sik 
its careful directions as to tone and semitone rig 
and fall, seems to be a definitely unifying fact 
| between the unquestioned first tract with th 
|later, and more thorough-going manuals called 
“Musica Enchiriadis’ and ‘ Scholia Enchiriadis 
formerly ascribed to Hucbald, but now eithe 
treated as pseudo-Hucbald or ascribed to th 
unknown Otger. 

In de Coussemaker’s time it was thought ths 
the first tract was not good enough for Hucbali 
but that the later manuals were undoubtedly his 
The eminent Franco-Flemish historian seems t 
| have had justification for his belief that the fir 
| tract was really a sort of memorandum made | 
the young teacher for his own use, and that th 
|later writings were the result of experience an 
experiment in the attempt to find an exac 
notation of interval, and to give definite rules fq 

| accompanying ecclesiastical song—by voices wher 
| trained singers were available, and by the primiti 
|organs of the time where these instrument 
happened to be set up. De Coussemaker says 
'‘Is it not likely that Hucbald, struck with tk 
|defects of the neums, made several attempts 
| notation before arriving at a definite system, anj 
| that he inserted them in the treatise in question’ 
| Obviously the crude stave used in the first treatiz 
is analogous to those in the later ones. Neum 
|are said to have been derived from Byzantix 
marks showing accentual rise and _ fall—pr 
|decessors of the acute, grave, and circumfey 
|accents—and were therefore practically no mor 
than aids to memory, showing rise and fall ¢ 
|melody, and note-groupings (pxeumata) over give 
| syllables, but with no certain indication of interva 
|so that it was necessary to learn every tune 
|hearing. Hucbald’s desire (as shown in i 
first tract) was to find or devise a system ¢ 
}notation enabling one to read with certaint 





|an unknown tune without a previous hearing. 1 
| this end the first part of ‘ Musica Enchiriadis’ 
devoted. In all the treatises the same care! 
taken to make the student understand the it 
tervals intended ; in the first tract by continu 
reference to fragments of liturgical song; in th 
later manuals by examples in one or both of 
systems of notation there given—first with stavd 
and interval indications at the side, then these! 
combination with the new letter notation as 
as the interval directions, and by more or Ie 
tentative use of the letter notation alone. 

In this notation four symbols are used for tH 
of the first four pairs of authentic a 





|‘ finals ’ 
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plaga! modes—the equivalents of our D, E, F, G. 
These are then cleverly reversed, inverted, and 
inclined so as to represent four different tetrachords 
and two extra notes, making a total of eighteen, 
ranging from Gamut G upwards. 


Taking the sign dasian y! as the basic sign or 
stem, an inclined s was placed at the top right-hand 


side, making the sign P This represented the 
final of the first and second modes—the equivalent 
of D. The next was formed by adding to the 


stem a c facing downward, making the sign fs 
for the final of the third and fourth modes—the 
equivalent of E. Each of these implied the rise 
of a tone from the note below, or the corresponding 
fall of a tone to that note. The third differed 
from the others, and implied the interval of a semi- 
tone from the note immediately below. It was 


simply /, and was the equivalent of F. The fourth 
note of the tetrachord was formed by adding to 


the original dasian a c facing upward— | which 
again implied the interval of a tone from its 
immediate neighbour below. It represented the 
final of the seventh and eighth modes, and was 
the equivalent of G. This pattern tetrachord was 
called the ‘ Tetrachord of Finals,’ and it was ex- 
plained that it was necessary for all regularly 








constructed melodies to end on one of these four 
notes. In the tetrachord next below (the ‘ Tetra- 
chord of Graves’), ranging from Gamut G to C, 
the three signs formed from the basic sign were 
reversed, and the sign for the third note (as given 


in Gerbert) was N or IN. 


randum by one Otker, of Ratisbon, it is described 
as H inclined, but he gives no examples.) 

In the earlier tract the author had explained a 
system of tetrachords, saying that the true tetra- 
chord was four chords (notes) joined. Which 
four? Four next to one another. There were 
conjunct tetrachords, where the highest sound of 
one formed the lowest sound of the next above. 
Disjunct tetrachords were those in which the 
highest sound of one and the lowest sound of the 
next above were separated by a tone. In the 
manual under notice there is evidence of a pro- 
gressive mind. Greek theories were giving way, 
and it is obvious that the author is dealing entirely 
with disjunct tetrachords, so that the interval of 
a tone separated the fourth note of one tetrachord 
from the first note of the next tetrachord above, 
and it follows therefore that he accepted 


Gamma =— — one note below the A S= —_-=- 


which had i tem t the lowest or most grave note “of 
the old Greek system.* 

The scale evolved by the permutations of the 
first four signs is as follows: 


(In a short memo- 




















Tetrachord of |Tetrachord of |Tetrachord of | Tetrachord of | (Otker of 
Graves Finales Superiores Excellentes | Rstisbon 
escribes 
these last 
two as 
Arch- Deu- Tritus Tetrar| Arch- oe Tritus Rove Arch- Deu- Tritus Tetrar| Arch- Deu- Tritus Tetrar) Super 
coos terus dus | cos - cos terus coos terus dus | Excellenteg 
_ o (fj = &. -_— 
—— ——— = =o —-—— a = ~ —— — [Ss (ea 








Or an octave higher for boys’ or female vo voices.) 


These give a range of eighteen notes, but the 
writer has failed to find any example of a melody 
using a higher note than what is obviously FZ 





so that the ‘ false relations’ implied in the notation 
The higher 
notes seem to have been:intended for use in an 
organum above a melody. It will be noticed that 
no false fifth can occur between adjacent tetra- 
chords in this curious scale, for the tetrachord of 
Graves cannot be accompanied from below, and 
the author seems to have been satisfied that there 
were no false fifths. On the other hand, the 





r th 


§ Enchiriadis ’ 
) the signs given above, and geometrical diagrams 


§ scales and intervals. 


number of tritones was increased. 
The opening chapters (or paragraphs) of ‘ Musica 
are taken up with explanations of 


are freely used to illustrate the rise and fall of 
The author says that there 
is only one tetrachord below the tetrachord of 
Finals, while there are two above, because a simple 
well-ordered chant never descends more than a 


XUM 





fifch below its final, but may rise to very high 
notes.t Apparently authentic modes were ‘major’ 
and plagal modes ‘ minor’ (perhaps on account of 
their relative importance), for he says that the 
difference between major and minor tones (modes) 
is regulated by one final, and that the minor tone 
(or mode) cannot rise higher than the fifth above 
its final, with rare exception. The author also 
instructs his reader that it is necessary to see 
clearly and quickly the character of each tetrachord, 
and that the properties of sounds and intervals 
represented must be studied and discovered by 
referring to a chant that is known and then 
discovering in an unknown chant the quality 
shown by the order of the signs. To attain this 
he recommends that each of the signs should 
be sung by the name of its numeral—archoos, 
"© See * Oxford History of Music,’ 
footnote 2 


¢ In a treatise by Odo of Cluny, the form of the 
given as ranging from C to the da ninth above, while the Second Mode 
is given as beginning on Gamut G, 4.¢., a fifth below the final. The 
meaning is quite clear, as the letters of the scales are given, with the 
interval from one note to another. B flat and B natural are both 
included in the First Mode scale. The interval between these is never 
given as a semitone, but in some cases is indicated by two commas 





vol. i., p. 53, first example, and 


First Mode is 
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deuterus, tritus, tetrardus. As an illustration he gives the following elaborate setting out of a hymn! - 





r 


Tetrar- 
dus 
\gravis 


| Arch- | Deu-|Tritus|Tetrar|Tetran|Arch-|Arch-|Tetnar-\Tritus|Arch- | Deu- 
oos | terus dus | dus| oos| oos | dus oos | terus 
finalis|\finalis| finalis\final:s|finalis \superiar|superior|finalis finalis |finalis|finalis 








ra a Mae ee CA a a 


Rex| coe] li | Do| m1: | ne fma|ris|un | di | so | ni 





Tetrar| Arch- | Deu-|Tritus|Tetran|Tetrar-| Arch-|Arch-|Tetrar-|Tritus| Arch-| Deu- 
dus| oos|terus| | dus | dus| oos| oos| dus oos | terus 
gravis|finalis|finalrs\finalis \finalis\finali's|superiad superionfinali's \finalt's| finalis| finalis 


QIPIF ZIP IPI ZIP (PIF 


4 
Ti | ta }msj{ni | ti | di |squal li | di |que| so} li 








Tetnar| Tetrar. Arch-|Deu- |Tritus|Tritus| Deu— |Tetrar-| Deu -|Arch- \Tetrar-|Arch-|Tetrur-|Tritus|Arch-| Deu- 
dus | dus | oos |terus terus| dus |terus| oos | dus | oos | dus coos | terus 
finalis|finalis |superior|superior|s onsuperior|superiar| finalis |superior finalis |superior finalis| finalis |finalis|finalis 


MU aC AB ARARAG Al MB ACAD MCAD Ares 


Te | hu}mi | les} fa} mu| hl |mo| du ve | ne /ran| do | pi | is 

















dus| dus| oos| terus terus| dus | terus dus | oos | dus} _ 00s | terus 
{finales} finalis |superior|supertansuperior| suberionsuperionfina lis supers Finali ior finalis |Finalis|finalis|finalis| 


x FIJI te FIP AI FILI IL ZIP IL 














noe coheed 
lis 
Tetran| Tetrar| Arch-| Deu- |Tritus|Tritus| Deu-|Tetrar|Deu |Arch-|Tetran| Arch-Tetrar|Tritus| Arch-| Deu- 
oos 
Ssupertoi 



























































































































































; 
| se | iu| be | as fla| gi jtant} va] ri | is | li | be| ra! re|ma!lis 
of which the following is a transcript in modern notation :* 
— + — ——— ——SS 2 28 OO 
& = ns SESS TTD = SS SS SS ———— 
———~ — = a Sees eeeeeeia pene 
Rex coe + li Do - mi - ne ma - fis un - di - so - oni 
== oe ee ee ee SS —EeE EE — 
oc SE SE SS : —S- —_ = or E 
Ti - ta = nis ni - ti - di squa - li - di - que so - li 
= ——__» m £ aE — o — 
S————— eae SS ——$ 2 — 
$$ _ —_—___— T 
Te bu - mi - les fa mu - li m - du lis ve ne - ran - do pi - is 
— — o—-__ * _*-—_—a = S a a — 
= ———— f — | 
Se ju - be =- as fla - gi - tant va - ri - is li - be + fa = re ma - iis. 
Then he uses a stave similar to that already quoted J aly 
with the interval indications, but coupled with the T % AIS les uN 
new letter notation as in the following example : s J AI le\ luv uv it 
T J  AIW le\ lus u\ i \ ial 
J A tT ££ le\ lu/ u\_ i\ iava 
, 2 le u T / lu/ i\ ia\a 
¥ lu i s £ ia\ a 
sf a T £ a 
Tt 2 a 
Transcript : 














Transcript : PS 


























oy mn - _— — - aa 
Ss = Al-le- 1a 
Al = le eS eS eo ee 
which is later repeated in a series of transpositions 
ending on each of the four finals in order to Al-le-lu = ia . . Al-le-lu - fa 
accustom the student to the different intervals} Many examples are given of ecclesiastical melodies 
involved : so displayed, but with this curious independent 


— 





* Female or boys’ voices would naturally be an octave higher in every case. 
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se of the letter notation above and below the staves: 


AlJlegiuhyhia/F ConffistesvornJP Dodmignof niJ misg inf’ off rePmefof 








e\ 





me/ um\ 





um/ 








bf 

mn / 

/ 

il . 
ie 





mefJ umf’ 


Lau/ da/f’ boP Def'um, 


Transcript : 












































Al-le-lu - - ia. Con - fi - te - bor Do-mi- no 
in re- me-o. Lau-da - bo 
€= = =E— =-- SS ——— 
—}——_—_f— — a _— + a 
De - um me - um in vi- ta m<¢ a 
Nors.—The last syllable of ‘ Confitebor’ has fwo notes according to 
~. 
ea 
the letters © — but only one is indicated in the stave. 
- bor 


One important feature of this manual is the 
theory of combined note-soundings set forth—the 
addition of organum to a principal melody, making 
diaphony. The octave (diapason) was described 
in the first tract as the finest accord because it 
contained the two lesser ones—the fifth and the 
fourth. The fifth (diapente) was the next best 
accord to the octave ; the fourth (diatessaron) was 
only less so because it could not form an uninter- 


tupted series of symphonies (accords), for the 
reason that in the scale there was a fourth 
containing three tones, which was dissonant. (As 
has already been noticed, false fifths are not 
possible in the scale set out above, though the 


tritone becomes more frequent than in our ordinary 
scales.) When sung together they were called 
diaphony or organum. It was called diaphony 
because it was a chant consisting, not of one melody 
made by one voice, but of an harmonious concert 
of several different sounds sung together. The 
following is given in the Gerbert reprint as an 
organum of fourths where two or several voices, 


pa-tris sem - pi - 


(No organum of f fourths permissible) 


Simple organum could be doubled at the octave 
above or below, and could be tripled when possible. 
The principal voice could also be doubled at the 
octave, or tripled, and examples are given. The 
Pythagoreans said the octave and fourth did not 
Make consonance. The author agreed with 
Beethius and Ptolemy that they did. (This looks 





XUM 











inf vifftaly mefef 
singing together at an average pace, produce by 
their blend a suave harmony : 

| | | | ' 








= SS 
ee — == 2=2 == = — =e | 
| 1 
Tu pa-tris sem - pi - ter - mus es fi - li - us 


To avoid the tritone the organum was not allowed 
to descend below the fourth note of a tetrachord 
when it would involve the third note of the lower 
tetrachord sounding with the second of the 
tetrachord above, but it must remain stationary 
until the interval of a fourth became possible ; 
also in such cases the cadence must be approached 
by a progression in unison. As an example of an 
organum of fourths the hymn previously quoted 
is given : 





ma-ris un - di - so - ni 





I 1u - mi-les fa-mu-li mo-du-lis ve-ne-ran-do pi - is 
| | | o- -s- } 

aos at BS warp ene 
oe I — EE ee ey —— nel 3-- 

2 | a TS a at — a ee ee aS 
2 ee ee ee ee  — w _-= eS 
—— —— SF 
Se iu- be-as ‘la-gi-tant va-ri- is  li- be-ra-rema-lis. 


Note the oblique motion at the beginning of each section of the tune, 
the initial note in each case being the fourth note of its tetrachord ; it 
will also be seen that the B natural in the melody of the two later 
strains is accompanied by a fifth below instead of a fourth, to avoid the 
tritone 


organum 
diverse 


Where the tritone did not occur the 
of fourths could follow the principal in 
periods : 








* Query BD or misprint o of F for E. 


as if, even as early as Boethius (6th century) or 
before, combinations other than the octave were 
known and recognised in practice.) Rules are 
given as to organum in fifths, with examples, and 
scored examples of composite diaphony, where 
either principal or organum is repeated at the 
diapason (octave), making a three-voice diaphony, 
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or both parts are doubled, making a four-voice diaphony : 

a a 
tj —-—___} SS 4st + —— — 
2 
jui vi - vi- mus be- ne - di - ci-mus do- mi-num ex hocnunc et us- que in se - cu- lum.. 

} | ! ! j | | | ' 
Ss «a sss >—Ss 4 “ —_- = = - —— 2: \—s—— >) 

— SS _—2— = a > b= — be 

t (a a t re = f 4 = 




















; t —_—_=— 

= SS Se se ed SSS SS SS — 

; : —_ | oS 

i ' ‘ i od i ‘ ' aa - b= r—s aad v= e- rs 
J = a ee eee ee 

-~— i. Ses ee Se ee ee ee he — 
ee ——— T é — 


Some of the printed examples look rather am- 
biguous to a modern eye, for the author often 
contented himself with marking only one portion 
of the stave with his new signs, apparently 
expecting the singers to understand that the 
unmarked spaces were to be at the interval 
directed, even though they did not show it with 
consistent accuracy. In fact, a sort of musica ficta 
seems to be implied. Obviously any necessary 
transposition would be quite easy when once 
understood. Although a few ‘ Alleluias’ are given 
in letter notation only, as well as a tonale, appended 
to ‘ Scholia Enchiriadis,’ almost all the harmony 
examples are given in score on staves, the words 
being written in the spaces, as shown in the first 
part of this article. Some few harmony examples 
are given with diagrams to enforce more graphically 
the lesson of intervals and the rise and fall of 
melodic outline. 

To the average 19th-century musician the 
crudeness of this kind of harmony was so repellent 
that many refused to believe it had ever found 
acceptance, and suggested that the rules had some 
undefined reference te a kind of fugal imitation. 
They were probably repelled by the harsh crudity 
of fourths and fifths in small non-resonant spaces, 
or sounded on tempered instruments, and failed 
to realise that these intervals are integral parts 
of the harmonic series (the ‘ Rainbow of Music’ 
as Sir Walford Davies calls it—the great inherent 
chordal combination ordained by the Creator of 
the Universe) which would have a totally different 
effect in a resonant building, where the combination 
of the second and third, or third and fourth notes 
of the harmonic series, awakening the dormant 
echoes, would effect a responsive filling in of a 
background comprising their prime tone as well 
as higher notes of the series, giving to acute 
hearers a faint, shadowy perception of chords 
(evanescent and elusive, it is true) which later 
generations have learnt to define and demand in 
fuller amplification and richness of effect. The 
ears of the time expected the bolder and stronger 
consonances in the foreground. The milder, 
sweeter harmonies which have been in such demand 
in later centuries, even had they been more truly 
tuned than was then possible, would probably 
have sounded weak, or perhaps as confusing as 
some ultra-modern harmonies sound to_ us. 
Moreover, if it be true that human perception has 
been for centuries gradually assimilating the 
progressive employment of ascending numbers of 
the harmonic series, it seems obvious that the 
fifth and sixth notes of that series (major and minor 


to perceive and appreciate, and longer for th 
musician to incorporate in an acknowledge 
harmonic system than these earlier numbers, |; 
Hucbald’s day the interval of a major third woul 
consist of two major tones, and be distinct 
dissonant. It would only be tolerable as a passin 
note to a consonance—the fourth, or unison, » 
octave : 








eS a 
SE SS — 
— 
Gs = 22 2 = 
| -  -. © a oo | 





Even in the time of Guido of Arezzo, when diaphon 
was moving more freely and thirds were inter 
spersed with other intervals, their real value « 
harmonic constituents was not appreciated. 

The gradual evolution of descant introduce 
new conditions, and with them new disturbin 
difficulties, for the progressive tendencies 
advancing ideas were sometimes coupled with 
careless levity on the part of the singers, and th 
opponents of change had reasonable grounds fer 
some of their objection. In 1322 we find Pop 
John XXIII. issuing a decree forbidding ‘ flower 
of discant,’ which disturbed the worshippers, ani 
prescribing a return to the consonances of the 
octave, fifth, and fourth, which not only heightene 
the melody and preserved the cantus, but als 
soothed the worshippers and aroused devotion 
According to the late Prof. Wooldridge*, this led 
later on, to a clever French evasion, resulting in 
the development of the faux-bourdon, by which 
the prescribed parts were ingeniously transpose 
while one voice proceeded in thirds below them 
as in the following — : 

-% a = 
& $=3= ss — 3-3 —5— =] « 


— 











eacctanein continentai writers say that the practice originate 
in this country, and quote the English word fa-burden. 

Whatever be the actual origin of faux-bourdon 
the result was so grateful to the ear and ‘ soothing 
to the worshipper ’ that this inversion of the olde: 
Hucbaldean harmonies gradually led to the beau: 
tiful developments which culminated in_ the 
Golden Age of Counterpoint in the 16th century. 

In recent years there has been a curious reversioa 
to the use of fourths and fifths as prominent 
factors of harmonization among thoughtful leaders 
of modern music. Debussy, who deliberately 
studied the harmonic possibilities of overtones 
made consistent use of Hucbaldean harmonies 4 
a basis of much of his harmonic texture. British 








third) must have taken longer for the average man 


* * Oxford History of Music,’ vol. ii. pp. 84 ef seq 
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writers have used similar harmonies more or less 
tentatively from time to time, but latterly we find 
Vaughan Williams giving the strongest evidence 
of his partiality for undisguised successions of 
gfths (particularly in his unaccompanied Mass in 
G minor), and Holst, in his settings of Vaughan’s 
‘The Evening Watch’ and Keats’s ‘Ode on a 
Grecian Urn,’ seems to revel in the hard strength 
of harmonies of fourths and the curious glitter of 
their resultant tones, the setting of the ‘Ode’ 
having a remarkably graphic suggestion of the 
cold clearness of pictures in marble. In the setting | 
of a very ancient Welsh hymn Sir Walford Davies 
resorted to Hucbaldean harmonies of undeniable 
strength for the chief motif of the piece : 


Majestas Dei’ 
Watrorp Davies 


, 


Maestoso (@ = about 72) 
a ter = + 






























































(The archaic Welsh words mean : 


‘Glorious Lord, hail to Thee ; 
May’st Thou be blessed by church and chancel.’) 

He has publicly spoken, more than once, of a 
youthful discussion with a harmony professor, to 
whom he said that he always felt the fourth to be 
concordant, when the professor said : ‘ The fourth 
has always been dissonant and will always remain 
so.’ But in mature compositions there are 
passages which show both the composer’s faith in 
the fourth as a consonance (i.e., the interval 
between Nos. 3 and 4 of the harmonic series) and 
a partial revolt from the over-sweetness of much 
of the music of the last century. 

Reverting to the disputed question of authorship 
of the original treatises, it is worth noting that 
several similar documents of different dates bear 


different names—one appears to have the name 
of Otto (Odo) of Cluny attached to it. Having 
regard to the fact that some of these are said to 
differ in internal details, it would seem not unlikely 
that they were re-editings or revisions of the 
original, made in the light of personal experience 





OF 


AMAND, 
THE ABBEY 


THE TOWER 


ALL THAT REMAINS 


of the reviser’s. Such a practice would hardly have 
involved any thought of dishonesty, for not only 
were ideas or teachings not regarded as exclusive 
personal property, but the catholicity of the 
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Christian command ‘Go ye into all the world’ 
and its corollary ‘Do good to all men’ was felt 
as applying to all departments of work undertaken 
by the early churchmen. Moreover, leaders and 
teachers of their fellows, of all times, have been 
great gatherers and disseminators of whatever 
they felt to be worthy of their regard, not from 


small personal selfishness, but from motives of | 


consecrated service and ministry to mankind. 

The Rev. Abbé Behague, when kindly replying 
to a request for information, said that only a giant 
tower (géant et curieux) of the Abbey of St. Amand 


remains, and that all the lands and buildings were | 


sold by the revolutionists in 1797, when the MSS. 
were dispersed. He tells an amusing story of a 
German officer (presumably during the late war) 
who, after romancing considerably in regard to 
events of ancient history, claimed that the Abbey 
was a Gothic building, not by reason of anything 
in the architectural design of the sole remaining 
tower, but because of a reed decoration which, he 
said, wasaGothicornament. The Abbé suggested, 
with a little touch of sarcasm, that perhaps the 
denial of Hucbald’s authorship rested on equally 
convincing proof. Prof. Miiller’s objection rests, 
however, on stronger grounds, for not only did he 
fail to discover any authoritative MS. attributed to 
Hucbald, but he found a 12th-century catalogue 
which had belonged to the Abbey ascribing the 
work to one Otger or Noger, and he found MSS. 
elsewhere with similar names. He, however, 
ignored the destruction of the monastery and 


the possible loss of MSS. on this account, and | 


brushed aside the evidence as to earlier pillagings 
mentioned by the two Benedictines from St. Maur 
who visited the place in 1718. He says the 
earliest MS. is late 11th century, and asserts that 


the attribution of authorship to Hucbald rests | 
entirely on the authority of St. Sigebert of Gem- | 


bloux, who wrote of him that he was skilled in the 
liberal arts ; that owing to his surpassing skill, he 
composed many songs in honour of the Holy Ones, 
the melodies of which were sweet and regular ; and 
a book on music, by means of which, without 


other teaching, one could learn to sing chants | 


previously unknown. 

If Otker, a monk of Ratisbon (of uncertain date), 
were the same person as Abbot Otger of St. Pons, 
it is scarcely possible that he could have been the 
original author, for the very slight memorandum 


on ‘Musica Encheriadis’ (sic) given in ‘ Patro- | 
logiz ’* (vol. 151, cols. 693-694) simply deals with | 


measurements of the monochord, and describes 
the notation of the treatise, without giving any 
illustration or example. It is therefore obvious 
that any issue of the actual treatise in later life 
could only be a revised or edited version of some- 
thing previously existing. Notger appears to be 
identified by St. Sigebert as the great Notker 
Balbulus of St. Gall, whose treatise on music is of 
no special importance, and whose musical work 
appears to have been entirely subservient to his 
poetical contributions to church song—notably 
his prose sequences. 

St. Sigebert was born about 1030, and died in 
1110. It is as unlikely that he could have 
attributed to Hucbald a late 11th-century treatise 
as that a present-day scientific chronicler could 
attribute the Einstein theory to Sir Isaac Newton. 
We do not know the sources of information at 











* Published by Migne, Paris, 1880. 





his disposal, but his testimony is positive, and jt 
is confirmed by the industrious Gerbert, Pring 
Abbot of St. Biaise, after a considerable amoun 
of research and collation previous to his printing 
of the MSS. in 1784. As previously stated, th 
great enemy, war, is responsible for the destruction 
of every particle of evidence that the library 
of St. Blaise may have contained. But there i 
a direct line of teaching through all the docu. 
ments, affording a strong presumption that th 
writer of the first tract was the teacher who wa 
responsible (either personally or through a disciple 
for the later documents, and that his memory is 
worthy of honour, as a pioneer in the attempt t 
find a definite means of noting and reading musical 
sounds, and probably also in defining a method of 
harmonization by means of the most readily 
|apprehended euphonies. His memory will & 
|observed at St. Amand on August 31 next with 
|solemn ceremonies of the Roman Church, when 
| the Archbishop of Cambrai will preside, and wher 
| portions, or reminiscences, of his music will hk 
|sung or played, as well as memorial and othe 
|compositions of more modern times founded a 
| harmonies similar to those mentioned above, ani 
| when it is hoped that some of his MSS. will be on 
| view. 











The Musician's Bookshelf 
|‘ The Elements of Fugal Construction.’ By C. H. 

Kitson. 

[Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d. 

This little book is an excellent example of clea 
and concise statement of principles. The reader 
who is at home with invertible counterpoint ani 
canon should need little or nothing more thanx 
given in these seven bovrilised chapters on th 
Subject, Answer, Counter-Subject, Exposition ané 
Counter-Exposition, Episodes, Middle Entries, an‘ 
Final Section and Stretto. There is nothing r 
dundant, yet room is found for some practicd 
commonsense points that are too often missin 
from treatises. For example, we are glad to se 
a reference to the importance of laying out: 
| keyboard fugue with due regard to the convenient 
of the hands, and, in the case of an organ fugue 
for the feet as well. It is a convention to wam 
students against using the keyboard idiom whet 
writing for strings; they need hardly less to b& 
reminded of the importance of care in the opposite 
| direction. 
| Probably no detail of fugue-writing bothers the 
| student more than the Answer. Shall it be realo 
|tonal? If the latter, where shall the change & 
|made? Dr. Kitson deals thoroughly with th 
|problems involved, and incidentally shows how 
|inconsistent Bach was in his Answers. As Dr 
| Kitson says, there is no apparent reason for bi 
\frequent departures from rules to which k 
|generally subscribed. But for those of us wh 
|look at the matter from a non-academic point 
| view Bach’s licences are of great interest and value 
|For one thing, the result is always musical, and 
|for another, they serve to remind us that fugue 
| So far from being a crabbed form, is actually on 
|of the most free. Probably Bach’s departure 
|from custom were due to a desire for variety 
Otherwise we should not find him in the ‘ Art a 
| Fugue ’ answering : 
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Dr. Kitson says it is difficult to understand why | 
be did not answer it thus: 


Ex. 3 








But is there not something to be said for the idea 
that in such a work as the ‘ Art of Fugue’ Bach |} 
felt it was important to show that the rules about 
the Answer were mot cast-iron? Discussing the | 
writing of free parts, Dr. Kitson warns the student 
that ‘there is no virtue in exact reproduction. 
Imitation consists in being like a model and varying 
indetail.” May not this sensible recommendation 
be applied also to the Answer? So long as it 
fulfils the requirements of being sufficient like the 
subject and musicai in result, a variation in detail 
should be welcome. It is probable that the time 
isnear at hand when we shall drop such absolute 
terms ‘correct’ and ‘ incorrect’ in regard to 
fugal Answers, seeing that some undeniably correct 
examples are, musically, less good than others 
that break a rule. In other words, breaches of 
ustom in the Answer should be judged, as Dr. 
Kitson says that modifications in the Subject 
during the working-out should be judged, 2.e., 
purely on their merits. By the way, he quotes 
among other examples of such modification this 
from Fugue 7 in Book 1 of the ‘ Forty-eight’ : 


as 











The G flat belongs to the period, but how many 
people to-day prefer it to the G natural? For my 
part, I never play this passage without being 
strongly tempted to overlook the flat. The natural 
is much fresher and more modern. (The final 
cadence of the F sharp major Prelude in Book II. 
gives us another charming example of a progression 
that must have been unusual in Bach’s day, when 
composers almost automatically minorised the 
ninth, 

Dr. Kitson’s stimulating little book is lavishly 
supplied with musical illustrations, and contains 
capital exercises for the student’s working. 

H. G. 


‘Richard sur l’art 


francais.’ 


Wagner et son influence 
By Vincent d’Indy. 
[Paris : Delagrave.| 
Delagrave’s have started a series of monographs, 
all of which are to be written by professional 
musicians—either composers or performers. The 
three volumes with which the series is inaugurated 
are Vincent d’Indy’s ‘ Richard Wagner et son 
influence sur l'art frangais,’ Blanche Selva’s 


| comments—especially as, at one time, 


of the 19th century, owes its salvation to Wagner’s 
influence. This, of course, is a statement of plain 
fact, which anyone who studies the history of 
French music cannot help noticing at once, but 
on which it is interesting to have d’Indy’s own 
French 


| critics were particularly inclined to describe him 


as an imitator of Wagner, lacking an independent 


personality. 
So long as composers are influenced only by 
the innovative outlook of their predecessors, 


there can be no question of describing them as 
derivative. But as soon as they are influenced— 
however normally and beneficially—by innovations 
in technique, the temptation to do so proves 
irresistible to certain minds who would never 
dream of applying the epithet to composers 


|influenced, not by recent developments, but by 
| time-worn conventions. 


All this, of course, is a question that could be 
stirred without end. Where does influence really 
begin andend ? When does it prevail unchallenged, 
and when does reaction come in? When is it the 
influence that is seminal, and when the reaction ? 

For instance, d’Indy holds that the structural 
firmness of Debussy’s ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ is 
entirely due to Wagner’s influence ; ‘ otherwise,’ 
he says, ‘ the music, as it rests on no firm tonal 
foundation, would have been in danger of collapsing 
for good. Debussy found the remedy in the use 
of the /Jeitmotiv, as practised by Wagner.’ And 
he adds that the critics who aver that Debussy 
liberated French music from Wagner’s influence 
show great short-sightedness. 

But, remarkably, at the very moment when 
d’Indy’s book was published there appeared the 
special number of the French monthly Latinité 
devoted to d’Indy (see ‘Music in the Foreign 
Press,’ Musical Times, June, 1930, p. 510). In 
this number, Pierre Giriat describes d’Indy’s 
dramatic masterpiece, ‘ Fervaal,’ as constituting 
in many respects a reaction against Wagner’s 
methods and ideals. Whether d’Indy (who 
acknowledges quite frankly, and indeed proudly, 
his indebtedness to Wagner’s influence) would deal 
with this assertion in the same way as he does with 
the one just quoted can only be conjectured, but 
there seems to be no reason to doubt that he would. 

Opinions may differ as to the actual extent of 
Wagner’s influence on the modern French school 
or on any one of its representatives ; and also as 
to the other influences that contributed to its 
progress ; but, when all is said and done, it remains 
to acknowledge that this influence has been far- 
reaching and decisive. MoD C. 


By Blanche Selva. 
Delagrave. ] 


‘ Déodat de Séverac.’ 
[Paris : 
When Déodat de Séverac’s first characteristic 
works were revealed at Paris, they created a deep 
and altogether special impression. All of us who 
heard them then realised at once the fundamental 
differences between them and the music of other 
French composers who had found genuine inspira- 
tion in the contemplation of natural scenery. The 
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differences are impossible to explain without|‘ A Free Church Psalter in the Authorised Versiqy 
exaggeration amounting almost to deformation. with Canticles, specially pointed for chanting jy 
But with this proviso, one might say roughly| Speech Rhythm.’ Edited by Pauline Taylor 
that d’Indy’s ‘Poéme des Montagnes’ and with a Foreword by Sir Walford Davies. Dent 
“Symphonie Cévenole,’ and Debussy’s ‘ Prélude ls. 6d. 

a l’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune’ and ‘ Nuages,’ bear|‘ Celebrated Musicians Past and Present.’ By 
far more direct testimony to their composers’ Herbert Whelbourn. Pp. 227. Werner Laurie 
personal outlook than Déodat de Séverac’s ‘ Chant} 8s. 6d. 

de la Terre’ (1902) or ‘ En Languedoc ’ (1904-05), | ‘ Musical Instruments and their Music, 1500-1750: 
that spring direct from the soil, teeming with sap, By Gerald R. Hayes. With an Introduction by 
irradiated with sunshine, and never foronemoment| Arnold Dolmetsch. Pp. 265. Oxford University 
convey the impression that ‘ the poet speaks.’ In Press, 10s. 6d. , 
this respect, Séverac remains unique, or almost,|‘ Wagner in Exile, 1849-62.’ By Woldemz 
among his contemporaries. It is only (so far as I Lippert. Translated by Paul England. Pp. 217 
know) in a few of Koechlin’s delightful ‘ Paysages et Harrap, 10s. 6d. 


Marines’ for pianoforte that anything similar is to | ‘ Reminiscences and Autobiography of a Musicia 
be found—and these appeared many years later. in Retirement.” By Frank Bates. With 

All this admiration, and the confidence in the Foreword by the Right Rev. Bishop Russel 
composer’s future aroused at the time and main- Wakefield. Pp. 160. Norwich:  Jarrold 


tained unabated until his death at the age of} ordinary edition, 6s. 6d.; edition de luxe, 15s. 
forty-eight (in 1921), are expressed in this book, |‘ Six Lectures on Accompanied Vocal Writing 
written by a pianist who was his close friend and; By C. H. Kitson. Pp. 64. Oxford Universit; 
trusted interpreter. It gives a very true picture| Press, 5s. 

of Séverac’s genial, attractive, whimsical per- | ‘ The Music of the Yorkshire Dales.’ By 
sonality, and helps us to realise why a composer| Sutcliffe Smith. Pp. 251. Leeds: Richar 
so keen and so gifted should have achieved so| Jackson. 

little in comparison with what he had planned, | 















and certainly was musically capable of achieving ; 
discreetly, but unambiguously, we are shown that Ww 
at times he lacked method, discipline, and Mew 1 usic 
perseverance at the working-table. UNISON 
The book ends with a catalogue of his works,| The set of ‘Round the Year Songs,’ by Ale 


published and unpublished, finished, outlined, or| Rowley, noticed in June, is issued in separate 
merely planned. He made many plans that were | sheet form, price 2d. each, only the February son 
never carried out, composed in his head many| not appearing. There is, it will be remembered 
works that he never put on paper (for instance, a| an easy two- or three-page song for each of the 
beautiful ‘ Elégie sur la mort de Gauguin,’ which; months. The bustling songs are ‘A_ Frost 
many of us heard him play on the pianoforte), and | Morning’ (January), ‘March Weather,’ ‘ May. 
wrote down many whose manuscripts were/|time,’ and ‘November Days’; ‘Child April 
destroyed or lost. A good many exist, but are|and ‘ The Passing of Summer ’ (September) move 
not published. Others were written for perform-|in gentle, swaying curves ; ‘ An Evening of June 
ance under special conditions—in open-air theatres | is pleasantly drowsy ; ‘ A Song of July’ ripple 
—and remain comparatively unknown. It is|river-like; ‘The Harvest of the Corn’ (August 
therefore on a very small proportion of his output | is a slowish, pp scene ; ‘ Chill October’ needs, it 
that he is usually judged. For this reason alone | spite of its title, the warm tints of late autumn 
many readers may be surprised at Mlle. Blanche | and ‘In the Stable’ (December) is a tiny carol 
Selva’s enthusiastic appraisement. But to those /|all agreeable tunes, making, if sung as a concer 
who have come into close contact with his music, | suite, a good test of the capacity to depict the 


her glowing words, even when they overstate, will | year’s varied scenes in clear, strong colours. The 
ring true. — M.-D. C. |same composer’s ‘ Be Strong’ was given as the 
June supplement to this journal. It has thre 

‘Rameau.’ By Georges Migot. short verses by Adelaide Procter, whose rather 
Paris: Delagrave.) didactic ‘ uplift ’ takes us back to the ’fifties, whet 


she did such excellent work in a short life. If the 
sentiment will pass, the song should go well. 
fancy that for massed voices a longish verse is the 
best, though. One needs to build up, and it 
three lines there is too little chance of that, thoug! 
Mr. Rowley gets a swing into it (Novello). 

The Oxford University Press sends a batch @ 
representative examples from its ‘ Descant Series 
‘Old Masters,’ and ‘Oxford Choral Songs.’ Under 
the first heading are ‘ Marching through Georgia 


In France, competent judges who know Rameau’s 
music thoroughly are all agreed that this essentially 
French master is most unjustifiably neglected in 
practice, if not in theory. This is the line taken 
by Migot, who does not hesitate to proclaim that 
‘ Rameau is as great as Mozart, as Bach, as Beet- | 
hoven, as Wagner; he points out, quite rightly, 
that there is a great scarcity of critical and| 
analytical literature on his music, and that this | 


music is nowhere studied with the attention which | with accompaniment and optional descant bj 
at Geoerves. eemediieaal M.-D.C. | Dr. Whittaker—which needs only to be mentione¢ 
BOOKS RECEIVED /as a good item for any programme, especiall 

for any in which American history is to b& 
illustrated ; then there are ‘Two Spring Carols, 
Y é | one of them that ‘ Flower Carol ’ which an amiable 
‘ Early Keyboard Instruments.’ By Philip James. reverend vandal turned into ‘Good King Wet 
Pp. 153. Peter Davies, 30s. |ceslas.’ The other was also the prey of Neale 


‘Mention in this list neithes implies nor precludes | 
review in @ future issue. 
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who twisted the kaleidoscope of the seasons in| though there is nothing very difficult in the writing. 
order to make his Christmas carols. Both carols} A generous budget, with something to suit every 
ure rightly replaced in their proper season in the | choir. W. R. A. 
‘Oxford Book of Carols,’ and are here reprinted | — 
in one cover. The third new number in the| CHURCH MUSIC 
‘Descant ’ series is Sydney Northcote’s treatment} Choirmasters may be recommended to make a 
of the Somerset song ‘ The Seeds of Love,’ with note of a new Cantata—‘ The Last Supper ’—by 
sme pleasant imitative work, and a little ‘Ah’| Eric H. Thiman. Short, well-written, and not 
singing. In the ‘Old Masters’ series there are | difficult, it just meets the needs of those for whom 
Blow’s sweetly melancholy ‘ Self Banished,’ and| more extended and elaborate works are either 
‘Sumer is icumen in,’ set out in four parts, the | undesirably long or too difficult. Although 
two basses being given in the accompaniment | particularly suitable for the Lenten season, it is 
and indicated for singing, where these voices are | suggested that it could be sung ‘at any evening 
at hand. This fine old round remains a marvel| service throughout the year; and in Noncon- 
unexplained. After seven hundred years it sounds | formist churches, possibly as a prelude to the 
as fresh as ever. There is also a Handel air from | Communion Service.’ ; 
‘Tamerlane,’ entitled ‘Hope blooms within my| It is in five parts: The Preparation, The 
bosom ’—sustained /arghetto movement, with some | Betrayer, The Last Supper, A New Commandment, 
gentle floridities that will test the use of the|and The Way, The Flesh, and The Life. Two solo 
breath and phrasing powers. This aria needs/| voices are needed—soprano and baritone—but the 
agood deal of skill to bring it off really well. It|demands on these are never severe. Numerous 
is to be had, with English and Italian words, | hymns, variously treated, provide the bulk of the 
in the larger size already familiar as the series|chorus-work. These include three well-known 
of ‘Arias from the Operas of Handel.’ In/chorales, one of which, ‘ Schmiicke dich,’ with 
addition, there is a set of five Schubert songs: Bach’s harmonies, forms the concluding number. 
‘Love’s Eavesdropping ’ (‘ Liebeslauschen ’), ‘ Pil-| Dr. Thiman writes fluently and effectively, and 
grim’s Song’ (‘ Pilgerweise ’), ‘ Evening Song for | anyone looking for a short cantata should certainly 
one far away’ (‘ Abendlied fiir die Entferne ’), | examine his admirable little work (Novello). ; 
Cradle Song’ (Op. 105, No. 2—the one beginning,} Many will have already heard the Solemn 
in German, ‘ Wie sich der Auglein kindlicher} Thanksgiving Te Deum written by Stanley 
Himmel ’), and ‘ The Fairest Star ’ (‘ Der Liebliche | Marchant for the recent re-opening of St. Paul’s 
Stern’). All these, except the ‘Cradle Song ’| Cathedral, and will be interested to know that it 
and that is rather grown-up in its expression) |is now published by the Oxford University Press. 
have some philosophy or love-longing in them, so/| Technically the work is not difficult. There are 
that they are suitable for older singers. They have | numerous stretches for unison singing, and in the 
the German words as well as sound new translations | fairly frequent places where the voices divide the 
by A. G. Latham, and so are extremely cheap—| writing is usually in blocks of harmony. Features 
from fourpence to sixpence. There is no excuse of the setting are the massive chordal passages for 
for singing poor two-shilling ballads when these | divided voices in conjunction with detached 
songs are to be had for a quarter of the price or} phrases from the brass—e.g., at ‘ Holy, Holy,’ &c. 
less. All of this batch are on the slowish side,|—and the quiet unison passages in free rhythm 
and all are well worth surveying. W. R. A. | towards the end, accompanied only by a sustained 
—_—_—_——_ |pedal point in octaves and with 32-ft. pedal. 
MALE-VOICE | These latter alternate effectively with more 
The latest of Mr. Dunhill’s palatable arrange- | vigorous writing, in one case—‘ Day by day ’— 
ments of old airs is ‘ Sigh no more, ladies ’ (Stevens’s | for men’s voices (T.T.B.B.), umaccompanied. At 
tune), for T.T.B.B. The compass is very easy, the | the penultimate verse a crescendo quickly reaches 
first tenor rising only to G. This is low, but the|/f, and the last verse broadens out to a dignified 
tune lies only in the upper reach of the voice.|close. Although the work is thoroughly effective 
With its musicianly touches of counterpoint, the | as played from the organ score, it should be noted 
arrangement should be popular with choirs of|that the orchestral score and parts (brass and 
modest skill, as well as with more experienced | drums) may be hired from the publishers. 
bodies that can make the ‘ Hey, nonny, nonny ’ | G. G, 
sparkle with the authentic bubbles of mirth caused | ines _ 
by man’s declaiming this man-scorning dittv | Undeterred by the cold shoulder of Covent 
Novello). W. R.A. _ | Garden, English composers continue to write operas, 
ee |and publishers still more daringly to print them. 
The last of the six ‘Clarendon Song Books’| Here is the vocal score of Vaughan Williams's 
comes from the Oxford University Press (pianoforte | ‘ Sir John in Love,’ which has already won many 
edition, 2s. 6d. ; melody edition, in Staff or Sol-fa, |admirers in London and Oxford (performed by 
6d. each). Here is another choice selection of|students and amateurs, of course). The work 
rounds, folk-songs, and modern and classical songs | follows Holst’s ‘ At the Boar’s Head’ both in 
m unison and two parts, the ten examples in these | choice of principal character and in the use of 
last two sections including, among others, Delius’s| English folk-tunes. The text is drawn almost 
pretty ‘Little Birdie,’ Brahms’s ‘ Absence,’ a/entirely from ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 
splendid song for broad curves and tender feeling, | The music is full of good things, and one would say 
Purcell’s ‘ Fairies’ Chorus,’ a nimble two-part|that the subject alone would ensure prompt 
item, and Gordon Slater’s fiery setting of Austin | performance in Shakespeare’s own country. But 
Dobson’s ‘ Ballad to Queen Elizabeth,’ about the | the fate of ‘ At the Boar’s Head ’ showed that the 
wicked Spaniards. These pieces all demand a fair| people who support opera neither know their 
amount of experience in dealing with varied ideas, | Shakespeare nor have any use for English music 
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of first-rate quality. We wish ‘Sir John’ better 
luck, but we don’t think he’ll get it under the 
present operatic régime. The handsome vocal 
score is published by the Oxford University Press 
(30s.). 


Although some years have elapsed since Dubois 
transcribed the ‘ Forty-eight ’ for pianoforte duet, 
the arrangement is not well known on this side 
of the Channel. It was a happy idea, therefore, 
to bring out an English edition. The numbers 
received for review are 4 and 16 from Book 1 and 
5, 14, and 16 from Book 2. If ever transcription 
justifies itself it does so in this instance, seeing that 
it makes easy for two players music that is difficult 
for one. Save for some octaves in the bass, the 
text is as Bach wrote it. (We cannot even dog- 
matise about the bass, for it is likely that the octave 
effect was obtained through a coupler, and, 
anyhow, few will deny that the effect of the 16-ft. 
tone is good.) The lay-out is convenient, the two 
parts appearing on the same page. This version 
of the musician’s daily bread ought to be warmly 
welcomed (Oxford University Press). 


Page 615 of the July Musical Times contained a 
review of a cantata by Dr. du Garde Peach and 
Mr. Hely-Hutchinson. But the title of the work 
was omitted : ‘ The Charcoal Burner’s Son.’ 








Gramophone Wotes 
By ‘ Discus’ 


H.M.V. 

Some months ago I gave expression to a strong 
feeling on the part of gramophonists concerning 
the non-recording of Brahms’s third Symphony 
(although, by the way, one of the others had been 
recorded twice). The cause of that grouse is now 
removed, for here is the Symphony, played by the 


Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski. Some 
faults have to be found, mostly of the usual kind 
concerning string tone and power grading. I feel 
that Stokowski is a bit laboured at times, especially 
in the slow movement; the Allegretto also seems 


to need a lighter touch generally, and in both these | 


middle sections the power is too great to enable the 
proper contrast to be made with the other move- 
ments. No doubt this last-named defect is due 
to the recording, for it is inconceivable that such 
an orchestra and conductor should be so much 
out of scale as to make a good deal of quiet music 
sound almost as loud as the loudest parts in the 
first and last movements. The scarcity of good 
soft tone is, in fact, becoming one of the worst 
defects of present-day orchestral recording. How- 
ever, it is good to have our Brahms symphonies 
completed, and the faults mentioned above still 
leave a substantial balance on the right side, for 
fine stuff of this kind can stand up against defects 
that would be fatal to music 
Still, as duplication is the fashion, I look for another 
recording of this Symphony in which the inter- 
pretative defects of this one will be made good. 


Any of our best English conductors will meet the | 
movements take 


I add that the four 
respectively three, three, two, and two sides each 
(D1769-73), 

That real soft playing can be reproduced is 


case. 


shown in the record of ‘ Siegfried’s Journey to the | Love Call’ (DA785). 





of weaker fibre. | 






Rhine,’ played by the London Symphony Orchest 
conducted by Albert Coates. Here are delightful} 
quiet bits by both strings and wind, as clear as; 
bell. This is, in fact, one of the best of recep 
records, that does real justice to the glorious music 
It may be a re-recording; anyway, it sets , 
standard too rarely attained in orchestral repro. 
duction (D1777). 

The bulletin quotes Ernest Newman concerning 
the Love Scene from Richard Strauss’s ‘ Feuersnot' 
—‘ Gorgeous wealth of orchestral colour . . . daring 
technique . . . exquisite sweetness . . . passionate 
beauty,’ and so on. But the eulogy was written 
rather a long time ago, and the music of this 
thirty-year-old opera is put into the shade by 
later essays in eroticism. The players are th 
Vienna Philharmonic, under Heger. They bring 
off a fine climax, but both playing and recording 
fall below that of the Wagner example mentioned 
above (C1841). 

A good pianoforte record is that of Mark Ham. 
bourg in Liszt’s twelfth Rhapsody (C1891) ; but 
I find more pleasure in Lamond’s choice—the A flat 
| (Funeral March) Sonata of Beethoven. I hav 
| often urged the claims of Beethoven’s early and 

middle sonatas. They are (or ought to be) in 
| constant use by teachers and students, and ther 
|can be little doubt as to the saleability of good 
| records of them. On musical grounds they appeal 
to many who find the late sonatas too tough 
| Lamond here is gentler than usual, and the tone 
benefits. His rhythm is a trifle too wayward for 
| my taste in the variations ; the Scherzo is capitally 
| touched off, and if the Funeral March makes less 
than its due effect, the fault is in Beethoven’ 
|choice of medium. (Don’t you feel that he is 
jlonging for brass and drums?) The engaging 
| Finale would be better had Lamond given it its 
| head—not that his pace is too deliberate, but that 
|he checks the flow too often without apparent 
|reason. I warmly recommend the records, with 
'the hope that we shall soon have Beethoven's 
| sonatas complete. They would have been recorded 
| long ago if the various companies were the musical 
| benefactors red-hot gramophonists make them out 
| to be (D1831-32). 

Goldmark’s cheerful ‘In Spring’ Overture is 
| well worth recording. The Vienna Philharmonic 
| players, conducted by Krauss, miss nothing of its 
| brightness, though there is less finish than we 
expect, and the recording might have been 
| clearer (C1802). 

| There are two excellent string solo records. 
|Mischa Elman plays a Serenade by Arensky and 
Beethoven’s familiar little Minuet in G—the latter 
|a trifle too sadly, I feel (DA1094) ; and Casals is 
| his inimitable self in a couple of Bach airs, one of 
|them the air from the D major Suite. But the 
pianoforte accompaniment is far too plunketty; 
|a quiet organ background would be a good sub- 
stitute for the original scheme, or, even better, 2 
|string quartet. We often hear strings used for 
the accompaniment of songs that would be fat 
better with the original pianoforte part ; it seems 
|sheer cussedness to take the opposite course in 
this Bach piece (DB1404). 

It is hard to write temperately of such descents 
as Kreisler all too frequently makes. Here he is 
wasting his gifts on a couple of musical comedy 
tunes, ‘Deep in my heart, dear,’ and ‘ Indian 
Why not ‘ The Rosary ’ and 
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sorded, would provide an instructive com- 
pentary on the gramophone as musical educator. | 


f recen; Bells are all right in their proper sphere, but the | 
SMusicf.cord of the Malines Carillon, played by Jef | 
Sets aienyn, is merely one more proof that their | 
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norities cannot be captured and retailed by the | 
bramophone. If you can disentangle tune and| 
hythm from the din you are blessed with a highly | 
lective ear (B3350). 
Galli-Curci leaves her usual operatic material | 
for three short songs, all delightfully treated, and | 
oe, of the ‘ patter’ type, is a tour de force in| 
neatness and skill (DA1095). 
It is a welcome change to find a record of songs 
by Stanford (‘ Trottin’ to the fair’) and Ireland | 
“Spring Sorrow’ and ‘I have twelve oxen’). 
The singer is Stuart Robertson, whose excellent 
voice and diction are somewhat discounted by a 
tendency to hammer and be over-syllabic (B3411). 
The Huntsmen’s Chorus from ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ 
and Sailors’ ditto from ‘ The Flying Dutchman’ 
are vividly sung by the Berlin State Opera Chorus ; 
but the loud passages are so resonant that the 
record will be shared (I don’t say enjoyed) by a 
large proportion of the gramophonist’s fellow- 
countrymen (E557). 

COLUMBIA 
This month sees the completion of Glazounov’s 
Seasons’ Ballet with ‘Autumn,’ and _ the 
Bacchanalian Finale, the latter with appropriately 
fierce power. On the odd side of the last record 
the Lucerne Kursaal Orchestra is heard in a Ballet 
of Delibes—a pale and gentle affair after its 
strenuous companion piece (LX29-30). 
Among the very best of recent orchestral records 
must be placed that of the Ballet music from 
Gluck’s ‘Orpheus,’ played by the Orchestre 
Symphonique (Paris), conducted by Elie Cohen. 
This is refreshing in its cool, clear purity; the 
flute soloising of M. Moyse is perfect (DX60). 
The National Military Band, conducted by 
Stanford Robinson, gives us a further inspiriting 
selection of regimental marches (DB138-139) ; and 
an exceptionally fine record of Tchaikovsky’s 
Marche Slave’ is made by the Grenadier Guards 
Band under Capt. George Miller (DX59). 
Welcome enterprise is shown in a record of 
Hungarian Folk-Tunes arranged for violin and 
pianoforte and played by Szigeti and Barték— 
adventurous and spicy pieces that thrive - on 
repetition (LX31). 
In the way of light orchestral music there is 
our old friend ‘The Bronze Horse’ Overture, 
capitally played by the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey (DX69) ; 
and waltz revival goes on with Josef Strauss’s 
Music of the Spheres,’ played by the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Weingartner 
LX40). 
Those who have not yet grown out of the 
“Dance of the Seven Veils,’ from ‘ Salome,’ will 
find it unusually well recorded in a performance by 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by 
Bruno Walter (LX39). 
In the mid-July parcel comes a set of records 
on which I should like to dwell at far greater length 
than is possible. We have not had much of Bach’s 
clavier music lately, so a whole batch of the 





XUM 


| 
few farmyard imitations ? A tourof McCormack |‘ Forty-eight,’ played by Evlyn Howard-Jones, 
nd Kreisler, featuring the worst things they have|is a surprise of the pleasant kind one hardly 
expects, especially at midsummer. 


Best of all, 
both playing and recording are so good that they 
may be praised almost without reserve. If I were 
pressed to find a fault I should say that here and 
there the style and rhythm seem to be a trifle 
over-precise ; but on second thoughts I should be 
disposed to regard the fault as a virtue, seeing 
how much sloppy rhythm and erratic time-values 
we have to endure from eminent fiddlers and 
pianists. Mr. Howard-Jones’s power variety is 
ample and well-graded ; he takes the view that 
the subject in an inner part should be made to 
stand out, but he doesn’t overdo the principle 
as some players do (as if, in Tovey’s words, the 
other parts were unfit for publication) ; his pace 
always seems right ; and the clarity is impeccable. 
I hope this group is only the beginning of a 
complete recording of the ‘ Forty-eight’ at the 
same hands. Here are particulars: Preludes and 
Fugues, E minor and F major, and Prelude, 
F minor; LX36: Fugue, F minor and Prelude 
and Fugue F sharp major; LX37: Preludes and 
Fugues, G major and F sharp minor; LX38: 
Preludes and Fugues in G minor and A flat (all 
from Book 1). 

Last month I was unable to join in the general 
praise of the record of Bach’s Organ Toccata in F, 
played by Anton van der Horst. This month he 
is heard to far better advantage in the first 
movement of the ‘Cuckoo and Nightingale’ 
Concerto, playing on the Central Hall, Westminster, 
organ (DB156). 

In this department, however, the palm must go 
to a record made by Quentin Maclean on the 
Regal Cinema organ. He plays the Widor 
Toccata and an arrangement of ‘ The Ride of the 
Valkyries ’ with an effect that for once in a way 
almost justifies the resounding adjectives in the 
bulletin. (I say ‘almost,’ because nothing on 
earth will ever be able fully to live up to those 
monthly flowers of speech.) The tone is, as usual, 
consistently reedy, but never unpleasantly so; 
there is a splendidly firm bass; and definition 
throughout is remarkable. In theory, of course, 
Mr. Maclean should leave the ‘ Ride’ to the 
orchestra; but when you have heard what he 
does with it, you will no longer be disposed to 
cavil. I hope he will be allowed to give us some 
records of standard and unhackneyed organ works 
(DX66). 

Godowsky is at times a little lacking in delicacy 
and imagination in his playing of Schumann’s 
‘ Carnival,’ but the tone is above the average, and 
the vitality and technical brilliance make the set 
thoroughly enjoyable (LX32-34). 


DECCA 

The records of the ‘ Good-humoured 
Suite of Scarlatti-Tommasini, by the Symphony 
Orchestra and Julian Clifford, are successful, 
although there are some roughnesses. It is 
pleasant to hear these charming things again— 
some of the best ballet music that was ever 
tip-toed to (521-522). 

The Hastings Orchestra, conducted by Basil 
Cameron, is over-fierce in the loud parts of 
German’s Welsh Rhapsody, but I like the quiet 
bits very much. Has anybody ever treated ‘ The 
Bells of Aberdovey’ charmingly than 


Ladies ’ 


more 
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German? The fill-up for the odd side is a Pavane 


from the same composer’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’— | 


a bit below the best German (517-518). 

A violin record out of the ordinary is that of 
Leon Zighera playing an Improvisation, from 
‘Baal Shem,’ by Bloch—strange music that calls 
for several hearings and repays them. (But the 
surface is far from good.) (M144.) 

Janine Weill plays well the inevitable ‘ Liebes- 
traume’ and a couple of Chopin Waltzes—Nos. 
1 and 2 of Op. 64 (T128). 

The stream of spirituals and shanties goes on— 
too long for some of us. However, here are two 
good samples: Roy Henderson in ‘ Wete you 
there?’ and ‘ Deep River’ (F1791), and Dale 
Smith and the Westminster Singers in ‘ O Shallow 
Brown ’ and ‘ A-roving’ (F1790). 








Player-Piano Wotes 


ZZOLIAN 

Duo-Art.—With one exception all the rolls in 
this batch are of orchestral music transcribed with 
varying degrees of success. By far the best is 
Nicolai’s ever-welcome Overture to ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.’ This makes a_ successful 
pianoforte solo, and Rudolph Ganz’s performance 
of it is duly light and crisp (7373). 

There are the second and third movements of 
the ‘ Eroica,’ played by Lamond, of which the 
third movement is the better, being more suited 
to the keyboard (533 and 534); and the ‘Siegfried 
Idyll’—not a good choice for pianoforte tran- 
scription. The arrangement is by Percy 
Turnbull, who also plays it—rather spasmodically 
(0356). 

Harriet Cohen gives a first-rate performance of 
3ax’s‘ Burlesque.’ Particularly striking are many 
gradations of tone she obtains between f and p 
(0357). 

Metrostvle—Here are two more Bach preludes 
and fugues from Book 2 of the ‘ Forty-eight ’— 
No. 30, in D minor (L30486a), and No. 31, in E flat 
(L30489s). The line in the latter suggests an 
exceptionally slow tempo; both Prelude and 
Fugue will gain by being played far more quickly, 
and the charming little Prelude, especially, must 
be allowed to move flowingly. German’s‘ Graceful 
Dance’ also seems to be very much on the slow 
side—it saunters rather than dances. Though not 
German at his best, it is attractive (L30490c). | 
There is a very successful cutting of Arensky’s | 
Study No. 1, Op. 41. Full of warmth and colour, 
it is all too short (T30491a),. 


| Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ AuRIBUsS’” 

For the best of all reasons I have done scarce) 
any listening since writing my last contributioy 
It was my first holiday since I became—shamefulj 
late, as I am now aware—a listener; and suchg 


devotees, so familiar an item does it become 

the daily round, that I was conscious of being ty 
some extent ‘ out of things.’ It was similar to th 
feeling that comes over us when, as most of us & 
we decide to abjure newspapers while away on ou! 
holidays; however determined we may be ty 
persevere with the boycott, none of us can resis 
the temptation of an English newspaper lying iz 
an hotel lounge. Possibly the things we ay 
| missing, whether they are printed or broadcast 
|are of little importance to us, but there remain 
|the knowledge that they are being shared by 





fact gives them an importance that they do no 
possess in themselves. In this respect broad. 
casting ranks with newspaper reading as a bai 
habit that is not easily thrown off. 

As to the things missed in the present case, | 
was too well aware of the character of B.BC 
music in the holiday months to fear any great 
sacrifice on that side ; and on my return a perusal 
of three numbers of the Radio Times showed that 
in fact, little had been lost to me by my absence 
While the non-musical folk had been supplic 
almost daily with broadcasts of general interest 
including speeches by The King and Mr. Baldwin 
a Swedish national programme, a Tchekov play 
|a radio version of Anstey’s ‘ The Brass Bottle,’ 
| number of attractive-looking talks, and, apparently 
|a quantity of vaudeville with well-known name 
in the casts. Hardly anything comparable to this 
| list in the way of enterprise or special programme 
making had been offered to the musical intelligence 
‘except for the routine of Bach Cantatas -ané 
| Foundations of Music (for which, however, one is 
permanently thankful). There was a constant 
trickle of good music, but little in it that offered 
a new experience to the musical listener who was 
| well up in the current repertory. I say ‘little 
because there were one or two wanderings from 
|the beaten track. ‘Carse’s third Symphony 
| (July 5) was presumably a work by our old friend 
| Adam Carse, an authority on orchestration and 
the composer of several lively works; it was a 
pity to miss his Symphony. Then there was the 
Bax-Hely-Hutchinson-Goossens chamber concert 
a creditable effort for July. And it must be noted 
that when symphonies by Borodin and Glazounov 





the hold that broadcasting can exercise on | 


| millions of our fellow-citizens, and no doubt thit 


AMPICO 

Yet another transcription—this time the 
‘ Liebestod ’ from ‘ Tristan and Isolda’ (Wagner- 
Liszt), which, in Moiseiwitsch’s hands, makes an | Marcelle Meyer playing the ‘ Goyescas,’ and the 
admirable pianoforte solo (70593H). ‘current of musical affairs is at least kept going. 

Wilbur Chenoweth’s playing of the Bach-| But there is nothing epoch-making in the list, and 
Gounod ‘ Ave Maria’ is unsatisfactory. He makes/the B.B.C. can, if it likes, make an epoch every 


| were chosen they were not the usual hackneyed 
| pair but the former’s third and the latter’s fourth 
| Add the Wireless Singers, the English Singers, and 


no attempt at sustaining the melody, and| fortnight. On July 16 ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ 
frequently holds up the rhythm (2863F). | was broadcast. Nothing to be compared with this 
Grieg’s beautiful little Nocturne, ‘ Summer] has been done on the musical side since the days 


Night,’ is always more or less in danger of being | of the ‘ concert-season.’ If the effort of tuning 
sentimentalised, but Tina Lerner manages to play | the ear and mind to a tragedy by Shakespeare is 
it sympathetically without falling into the trap ;| possible late in July, cannot a similar effort be 
it makes a most effective roll (70611G). | within the scope of a musical intelligence with a 


D.G. | musical work ? 
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The question was answered in the affirmative, 
jn a way, by the B.B.C. itself, for on the evening 
when ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ was broadcast the 
musicians of Homburg and Frankfurt came to the 
rescue Of the British programmes—the expression 
js not too strong—with their little festival of 
British music. It was by a stroke of luck that the 
foreigner was able to step in and do what Savoy 
Hill has just at present determined not to do for 
itself. The only criticism to be passed on this 
successful affair was that it was too short. From 
a half-heard announcement at the beginning I 
judged that we were given only a part of the 
concert, and that the oddity of Constant Lambert 
ging all that distance and winning all that 
publicity merely as a conductor and arranger, and 
not aS a composer, was apparent only in the 
British programme. Apart from a few gallery 
noises from the ether and a steady hum that could 
be heard only when the music was silent, the 
transmission was excellent, and one could appre- 
ciate fully the qualities of the playing and of the 
orchestration. ‘Great stuff, this Boyce!’ was 
the best commentary on the first item. The Bliss 
and the Bax, as it happened, were not a good 
combination. They were more or less akin in 
their romantic feeling and colouring, and one 
could not help comparing Bliss’s difficulty with 
Bax’s ease. These Symphonic Variations of Bax’s 
seem to grow bigger and better every time they 
are heard, and they are certainly the finest work 


for pianoforte and orchestra written in this 
country. 
The New London Trio played very well on 


this afternoon (it was a day of good things; 
Stefansson on the Arctic was excellent just before 
‘Antony and Cleopatra’ began). 
technique, and ensemble were nicely adjusted, and 
their performances of Beethoven and Brahms 
thoroughly enjoyable but for one thing. Between 
the movements they could be heard tuning up; 


allowed to interfere later on when the Kutcher 
Quartet were playing their Mozart ‘ Foundations.’ 
Ever since stringed instruments were invented this 
has been an unavoidable nuisance in concert 
performances. 
have writhed when musical works continuously 
thought out in an organized key-system have been 
interrupted by vague scrapings in G and C. In 
concert halls the players cannot walk out between 
movements and adjust their strings out of earshot 
but in broadcasting they can, in effect, for the 
transmission can be stopped while the tuning is 
going on. Why on earth isn’t this done? If one 
were disposed to moralize, this might be quoted 
as another instance of the mechanical acceptance 
of evils and inhibitions and makeshifts that belong 
to the previously-existing world but have no place 
in broadcasting. 








A joint course for the training of music teachers 
has been instituted by the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music. The course has been 
approved by the Board of Education, and for the 
purpose of the requirements of the Burnham scale 
carries with it the status of Graduate (Pass Degree). 
Further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
Marylebone Road, N.W.1., or from the Registrar, 
Roval College of Music, Prince Consort Road, S.W.7. 
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Their style, | 


and I noticed that the same intrusive noises were | 


Many generations of concert-goers | 


Occasional Hotes 


The usual Saturday musical article in The Times 
of July 12 put forward a point that is too often 
overlooked in comparisons between musical life 
in this country and elsewhere. The writer’s text 
was a remark made by one of the distinguished 
foreign conductors at whose feet Londoners have 
abased themselves during recent months. This 
conductor told an English friend—and there was 
the expectation of excited surprise in his voice 
as he told it—that on returning home he looked 
forward to conducting a complete performance of 
Bach’s B minor Mass. His home is one of the 
chief European musical centres, and, as The Times 
writer said, the projected performance will no 
doubt be a fine one. But the conductor’s point 
was that the performance would be complete, and 
to an English musician the odd and even amusing 
thing was that he clearly expected the announce- 
ment of an uncut B minor Mass to impress his 
listener. It didn’t, of course, because the listener 
knew that for a good many years past complete 
performances of the Mass have been so common 
an occurrence in this musically benighted country 
that they are taken for granted. And these per- 
formances have not been confined to famous choirs ; 
the work has been given by forces of all kinds and 
sizes—the Leeds and other Festival choirs 
combined Church choirs, public school boys and 
masters en masse, Special Service choirs at 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, Southwark 
Cathedral, York Minster, &c., by City workers 
the St. Michael’s Singers), Newcastle, and 
other Bach choirs, and (in some ways most 
strikingly of all) by a force of forty picked singers 
under the auspices of the Bach Cantata Club. 








| Now, as it is generally agreed that the B minor 
Mass is one of the half-dozen outstanding things 
in all music, it is evident that a country wherein 
| every year some thousands of amateur choralists 
| take it in their stride has, on the whole, more 





|solid cause for satisfaction than a country that 
maintains at great cost a few crack orchestras 
but performs the Mass so rarely as to make the 
| occasions red-letter days. The fact is, the English 
| musical public—perhaps we should say, rather, 
the London musical public—has lately been so 
preached at concerning its orchestral and operati 
| shortcomings that it has lost its sense of proportion 
and is apt to think of music in terms of crack 
|orchestras and star conductors and _ soloists 
| Without admitting that we are so weak in any o! 
these respects as some of the critics make us out 
to be, we English may in turn point out that we 
|can do a few things that are beyond some of our 
(apparently) more richly endowed neighbours 
This point was so well made in The Times article 
that we venture to quote a substantial passage : 
‘The foreign conductor’s remark is a little 
indication of a difference between English and 
Continental facilities for and taste in music; it 
suggests, moreover, that the advantage does not 
entirely and always rest with the Continentals. 
At the end of a season in which most of our 
musical entertainment, particularly of orchestral 
music, has left us more than usually inclined to 
be overawed by the advantages enjoyed by other 
nations, it is worth while to recall that we have 
of our own. The chief of them are in 








a few 
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Not long since 


choral music, though not all. 
two English pianists in New York wished to 
give a programme of Bach’s concertos with 
string accompaniments. They had to abandon | 
the project because no one of the existing | 
orchestras was available on their date. That} 
difficulty could hardly have occurred in London, 
and it may be quoted as an instance of how our | 
haphazard orchestral arrangements sometimes | 
work to musical advantage. Undoubtedly, | 
however, the biggest musical asset we can claim 
is the fact that in every part of the country | 
there are choirs trained to a technical standard | 
capable of performing efficiently all types of| 
music written for combined voices, from the | 
Elizabethan motet and madrigal to compositions | 
of the present day. Few, if any, other countries | 
can boast as wide an activity, and it has this | 
advantage over the more professionalised types | 
of instrumental music that it means the many | 
making music for their own gratification rather | 
than the few making it for the possible gratifi- | 
cation of comparatively passive listeners.’ 





One result of the recent visiting-orchestra orgy | 
is an increased tendency to think of the performer 
rather than of the music performed. The Times | 
writer, alluding to the National Competition 
Festival held at Liverpool a few weeks ago, says 
that the event marked a stage at which (owing to 
the excellence of the choirs and the diverse nature 
of the test-pieces) the competitive element gives 
place to criticism—‘ that is, the expression of an 
zsthetic sensibility towards the music itself.” And | 
he went on to add a bit of commonsense that is | 
very much in need of driving home just now : 





“Most of the talk which has been current in 
London lately about the merits and demerits of 
orchestras, both foreign and native, has been 
on the lines of the mark-giving adjudication. 
Its prevalence is the outcome of consciousness | 
of only partial attainment in that branch of 
music. It may be right or wrong, but it is 
always rather tiresome because, while it is going 
on, attention is more or less distracted from the 
essential interests of the music performed, just 
as the adjudicators’ mark sheet is apt to distract 
attention in competitive performances.’ 


Apropos of this, we turn to an article by Mr. | 
Lawrence Gilman, the eminent American critic, 
in the New York Herald-Tribune, concerning the | 
programmes Toscanini gives his audiences across 
the water. It is felt by a good many New Yorkers 
that Toscanini plays an ‘ insufficient quantity of 
worth-while music and a plethora of music that 
most concert-goers seem to regard as in the category 
of works that we could do without.’ Mr. Gilman 
puts up quite a good statistical defence of Toscanini, 
but knocks a lot of the stuffing out of it by going 
on to admit, ‘ with regret,’ that Toscanini ‘ seems 
strangely insensitive to inferior qualities in a 
musical composition.’ He adds, referring to a 
previous article written by him on this subject : 

Going through his Philharmonic repertory 
for the last four years in New York, we said: 

‘One could weep over the memory of the paltry 

works upon which this superlative artist has 

squandered golden hours and heaven knows 
what reserves of energy and devotion.’ 


| usually 


We concluded that there is nothing to & 
done about the matter: ‘realists accept th 
fact that Mr. Toscanini is a law unto himselj 
He does what he chooses, in his own way 
Mr. Toscanini is what he is. One takes him 
leaves him. Most concert-goers prefer to tak 
him. 
we would rather hear Mr. Toscanini conduct ; 
performance of the C major scale than hea 
Mr. Batonovitch or Mr. Fortepiano conduct , 
performance of the first Symphony of Brahms 


In reply to a correspondent who fell foul of him 
over that hypothetical performance of the scale 
Mr. Gilman wrote: ‘ It is, of course, a matter o 
taste ; and we have no quarrel with anyone who 
if required to choose between a mediocre per. 
formance of a symphonic programme and , 
superlative performance of the C major scale 
would prefer the former.’ 

The reply to this seems to be that th 
comparison is not. necessarily between ; 
‘mediocre’ performance of a symphony and a 
superlative playing of a scale. If Mr. Toscanini 
dropped those ‘paltry works’ in favour ¢ 
a neglected symphony it is to be assumed 
that he would give the symphony a first-rate 
performance, though perhaps less exquisite than 
that of the scale. Now, the best English orchestras 
reath a standard considerably above 
mediocrity, and our point is that most musicians 
would prefer to hear them play a large and enter- 
prising repertory with a ninety per cent. (or even 
an eighty per cent.) standard of performance than 
a small and hackneyed one with a hundred per 
cent. Let us have the hundred per cent. as often 
as possible by all means, but not at undue cost 
to the repertory. Those who want the hundred 
per cent. all the time and no risks, may havea 
programme of scales and arpeggios. We _ wish 
them joy of it, but we shall not be there. 


Is England’s orchestral problem so hard to 
solve, after all? Mr. Henry Walsh sees the way 
out, and indicates it quite simply in an article 
‘Orchestras on new lines: Lessons from the 
Continent,’ in the Daily Telegraph of July 19: 

Let England scrap all her present musical 
institutions, and let there be founded a new 
school of music, run entirely by Continental 
professors of unquestionable capability, on 
radically new lines. This refers especially to 
brass and wood-wind playing, as I believe the 
strings to be the best part of any English 
orchestra. 

Although there are certain difficulties in the 
way, these drastic measures would ultimately 
prove England’s musical salvation. I feel 
convinced that there is sufficient natural talent 
available in this country, but it must be 
educated in the correct manner. 

This appeared too late in July for us to say all 
the things about it that we are bursting to say. 


| No doubt readers will be able to supply a few 


suitable comments. 


A Canadian correspondent writes regretting the 
growing custom of announcing, on gramophone 
records and elsewhere, the name of the conductor 


before that of the orchestra. He says that 


Speaking for ourselves, we confess thaff 
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to bs gbody cares if ‘ Alkali Ike and his Red-Hot Jazz | Overture and Finale from ‘ Fidelio’ and the ninth 
the boys’ are advertised in this way; but he feels] Symphony complete, the choir being again the 
mse Bat ‘—— and —— Orchestra ’ (still less‘ ——and| Tokio Choral Society, of which the director is 


Ways —— Orchestra’) doesn’t seem right. The]also Mr. Tsugawa. Capital! By the way, our 
"1M rid method, ‘ —— Orchestra, conducted by ——,’| Japanese friends follow European custom in 
) take better, he thinks. We agree. And if anybody | closing the doors on late-comers, for the programme 
> that as doubts about the order in which the parties| contains the warning, ‘ Entrance declined during 


uct hould be announced he has only to remember | performance.’ 

hear hat although conductorless orchestras in Russia 
‘uct aod America put up quite good performances, an 
ahms mchestraless conductor would be at a loss. He 


From an Oxford correspondent we learn that 
through the kind offices of the Master of University 
' may be everything that is distinguished and|College, Oxford (Sir Michael Sadler), the ‘ Friends 
f him monumental, but that would be the sum of his|of the Bodleian’ have received from Frederick 


Scale, B hievements. Delius a double sheet of orchestral manuscript in 









ber of - ~ the composer’s own handwriting, being part of 
whol The photograph we reproduce on this page is|a sketch for his latest orchestral work, entitled 
Pern interesting bit of evidence as to the spread of|‘ A Song of Summer.’ This work has only just 
1 @#Western music and methods in the Orient. The| been completed, and is still in manuscript. The 





picture is of the Tokio- Yokohama Oratorio Society | sketch, accompanied by an autograph letter from 
on the occasion of a Schubert Festival given a} the composer, is now on exhibition in the special 
lw months ago. The work sung when the/case devoted to gifts of the ‘Friends of the 





he * 
jyp Photograph was taken was the Mass in E flat.| Bodleian’ in the Bodleian Picture Gallery; it 
jf the conductor was the Rev. S. Tsugawa. We| will be formally handed over to the library at 
itp ave received also the programme of the seventy- | the annual meeting of the ‘ Friends ’ on October 21. 
e f econd Subscription Concert given by the Japanese samen 
~ «BP h ic Society, Tok : rhe 

th ibarmonic Society, gery Poe eae e when A Delhi reader sends us this prize howler from 

t woer: 2 C -icte . _ > 
ne e programme _consistec of Mozart s Ive! ure to an Indian broadcast programme : 
~f The Impresario,’ and his Quartet Concertante a . , 

: The Secret—Idyll . . . R. Wagner. 


’Bfor oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon, and orchestra, 
"BBach’s Magnificat, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Capriccio 
Espagnol, and small choral works by Schumann 
and Beethoven. The orchestra was the New|theremophone ? 
°BSymphony and the conductor Higemaro Konoye. | who wish to know, we reply that it is a scientific 
Another concert of this Society was devoted to]instrument invented by Prof. Theremin, a young 


Our correspondent goes on to ask, ‘ What is a 
As there may be other readers 


Beethoven—apparently one of a series of Beet-| Russian, whereby music was obtained apparently 


hoven concerts—at which were performed the|from the air. He gave a demonstration of its 
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possibilities a few years ago in London. The) journals nearly a century old (the Germ 
event was described, and some of the possibilities|exampie being the famous one founded 4 
of the instrument discussed, by ‘ Feste’ in the Schumann); and even in benighted Englay 
Musical Times of January, 1928, from which, in| there are four older than the Courier. The olde 
answer to our Delhi inquirer, we quote the/|of these, the Musical Times, now hard on 
following : ninetieth year, was approaching middle age befo; 
‘Item, a box about 2-ft. square containing a | the Courier was as much as thought of. So co 
wireless set, with certain appurtenances known | Off it, Mr. Liebling! We wish your paper map ee 
only to the inventor. From the top of the box | years of its present liveliness, but in the matter . rs 
projects the antenna (a vertical rod of metal| honourable age it will always be about forge™* : 
about 2-ft. in length), and from one side a kind | years behind ours. 
of loop. An alternating current generates an 

electro-magnetic area round the rod; the Just as we go to press comes the book ¢ é 
fon 


Words fre 
#Psalms, Sc 


: 


LONDON: ! 


operator’s hand is the “earth,’’ so to speak. | programmes of the ‘Proms.’ From August 9 tro 
As the hand approaches or recedes from the | October 4, Londoners and their country cousin 
antenna the frequency of the current is affected. | up for a holiday will enjoy a nightly feast of; 
The result is to raise or lower the pitch of the type that no other city in the world can off 
sound, which sound is merely our old friend | This year’s scheme follows last year’s modificatio 
the “ howl’’ of the domestic wireless set. . . ._ of the established order of things—Wagner oqgson nw 
The first thing that strikes one is a vital difference Mondays, Bach and Brahms on _alternatj vv 
between this instrument and such media as the | Wednesdays, British composers on Thursday 
gramophone, wireless, and player-piano. The| Beethoven on Fridays, a mixed bag on Tuesday 
theremophone (let us call it) is a first-hand|and Saturdays. There are twelve novelti« = 
medium, nor a mere re-producer.’ | which, with others of the outstanding items, wil piss ws 
——— | be dealt with in an omnibus report in our ‘ Lond: — 
Those who were present at the demonstration | Concerts ’ section. 
at the Savoy Hotel will remember that, although | 


the device provided ample grounds for astonish-| Oxford University has conferred the degree ¢ 
ment, it struck musicians as possessing a fatal | Mus. Doc. honoris causa on Sir Thomas Beecham é 
defect in that no sound could be cleanly attacked. | <ansusaansenems For 4 


who has since settled in America, has developed | to the Lectureship in Music at Armstrong Colleg§ ™ 
and improved the instrument, and it has, we| Newcastle, in succession to Dr. W. G. Whittaker 
understand, been used as an accessory in orchestral | now Professor of Music at Glasgow. Mr. Newma 
concertsin New York. Thename‘theremophone,’| was music scholar at Clifton College, where b 
by the way, is not official, so far as we know. The | took his F.R.C.O. ; he then went to Christ Church 
extract quoted shows that it was invented by our) Oxford, as organ scholar and sub-organist of th: 
contributor * Feste. |Cathedral. Since leaving the University he haf 
| been doing general study and research in musi iS 


There was a constant portamento. Prof. Theremin,| wr F, T. M. Newman, B.A., has been appointedpetice 





We have received the complete programme of | at the R.C.M. 
the Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Musical | 
Festival (October 22-25). The choral works | 
include Elgar’s ‘ The Apostles,’ a new work by 
Arthur Bliss for chorus, orchestra, and orator, 
‘ Morning Heroes’ (orator, Mr. Basil Maine), ‘ Sea 


The re-opening of the St. Paul’s Cathedral organ 
reminded us of a paragraph that appeared in — 
London daily paper some months ago. WeBif,— 


Drift,’ ‘ Elijah,” ‘Solomon,’ the B minor Mass, ame i peengannanals : 1 ie 
Janacek’s ‘Slavonic Festival Mass’ (first per- The new organ at ot. Paul s, when end 
formance in England), and extracts from ‘The| Completed, is to be one of the largest in London 4.—- 
Ring.’ The chief orchestral items are Brahms’s It will rival Mr. Meale’s at the Central Hail. Ee == 
No. 3, Rachmaninov’s No. 2 Concerto (Miss Myra| This capital start was followed by an equally§|#—— 
Hess), a new Suite for orchestra by Vaughan | good paragraph concerning the organ in St. James’ taste 
Williams, written for the occasion and conducted | Chapel Royal : — 
by the composer, the ‘Emperor’ Concerto ‘One of the smallest of London’s organs §|@$,—e— 
Lamond), ‘ Pacific 231,’ &c. In addition to the 4 


which latterly has developed a very fine tone 
is the instrument in the Chapel Royal, St — 





two instrumental soloists mentioned will be 








heard Jelly d’Aranyi and Arturo Bonucci; the James’s. It is only three years old, and was - 
list of representative vocal soloists is too long to a gift from the King. His Majesty deteaved the 
quote. The festival chorus will consist of two outies cost from his own pocket. How much I 
hundred and fifty voices, the orchestra will be the; nat was I am privileged to know, but not f—s-: 
Queen's Hall, and Sir Henry Wood will conduct. entitled to reveal.’ [These omniscient gossip ai 
—— writers !] - 
Our friend Mr. Leonard Liebling, Editor-in- “ Under Mr. Roper’s skilful handling the organ 


Chief of the Musical Courier, in the course of a| is now seasoned, and has lost its early stiffness. ag = = 
recent ‘tell the world’ paragraph, said that his ' e > — 
fifty-year-old journal was the oldest musical oe Seen Se See OO, ee ees oe oe . 
> ak oneal J Tut! 7 , ai paper | that the organ began to develop a fine tone so soon 
in the world. Tut! The oldest in America, per-| after its erection, and that the stiffness with which 
haps; but not outside. Does the Musical Courier | new organs are notoriously afflicted had been 
office contain a ‘Grove’? If so, let Mr. Liebling | ,.ercome (perhaps with the aid of a spot of 
turn up the article, ‘ Periodicals, Musical.’ He will | \qopijoil ? ) H The Musica 
then see that France and Germany both have Continued on p. 726.) 
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Care for thy Soul 
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The precise nature of these | 
The position | 


functioning of words, affects the raising and | 
owering of the soft palate. The latter organ works 
mn opposition to the tongue, and can hardly be said 
1 be under the singer’s s direct control. A forward | 

ition of the tongue prevents the larynx from 
hing pushed down from above, which, as Dr. 


ikin tells us,* is an entirely different affair from | 


he unconscious pulling down of the larynx from 
low. I, personally, find that the raising of the 
acial muscles assists the tongue to come forward, 
hereby permitting a free use to be made of the 
posterior nasal cavity which is so necessary for 
e acquirement of a ringing quality of tone. 
chness of tone is dependent upon space in the 
neck. Vowel quality depends upon the formation 
ofthe mouth. The use of the nasal resonator for 
obtaining a ringing quality of tone is explained 
by the fact that the latter cavity has a hard, bony 
Aon ’ ) 
The second principle referred to, that of actions 
which are due to mental perception, accounts for 
he unconscious muscular movements responsible 
for the note. No one can be conscious of any 
sense Of movement by which the actions of the 
vocal cords can be guided. Pitch is entirely 
dependent upon mental perception. Indeed, what 
is usually described as a ‘ musical ear’ not only 
guides correct vocal intonation, but directs the 
whole performance of the voice, including the 
orrect use of the resonating cavities and the 
articulation of words. The training of the singer’s 
mental ear, partly by precept, but chiefly by 


example, must be an important part of any sound 


method of teaching. The ear only too readily 
adapts itself to bad tone, and needs a frequent 
incentive in order to rnaintain a high standard. 
We will now consider the principle of actions 
which are caused by some emotional stimulus. 
This principle affects both the condition of the 
vocal organs and the performance of the voice. 
For example, joy not only has a tonic effect upon 
the physical organism, it also acts as an incentive 
tocorrect vocal behaviour. Even the assumption 
of an attitude depicting an emotion acts upon the 
vocal mechanism and is reflected in the tones of 
the voice. It would be well-nigh impossible to 


utter words of command in a convincing tone if | 


one assumed an attitude of supplication. We 
know that vocal quality is dependent upon re- 
sonance, and that the resonating cavities assume 
certain shapes during the inspiration of breath 
which, 
responsible for the emotional quality of tone. I 


believe it was Plunket Greene who first pointed | 
’| which have a method in their seeming madness. 


out the double meaning of the word ‘ inspiration, 
and I do not feel that enough notice has since 
been taken of this. It is not, in my opinion, 
amatter of chance that the word ‘ inspiration ’ is 
capabl: of both physiological and psychological | 


meanings, for the physical act of breathing is often | 


parallel with an emotionalstimulus. The following 
quotation from Darwin’s 
Emotions in Man and Animals ’ bears on this point : 
‘When anyone is startled or suddenly astonished, 
there is an instantaneous tendency from an 
intelligible cause, namely, to be ready for prolonged | 
exertion, to open the mouth widely, so as to draw 


if maintained during the act of singing, are | 


‘The Expression of the | 


a deep and rapid inspiration.’ The connection 
| between depth of feeling and a free inspiration of 


the matter of the singer’s breathing to be tackled 
| by solely physiological means. After a breath has 
| been taken i in, the main point is that it should not 
be held back, or else the rebound of the inspiration 
is lost. It should be pressed out. Here again we 
|have a dual meaning, for the term ‘ expression ’ 
refers to both the pressing out of the breath and 
the emotional tone of voice employed. The 
|expressive quality of voice employed coincides 
|with the inspiration that prompted it. The 
| following experiment will prove the truth of this 
|contention: Take in a breath for the purpose of 
beginning the last verse of ‘Shepherd, see thy 
horse’s foaming mane,’ which, as you will remem- 
ber, runs as follows: ‘ Wedded to him shall she 
never be.’ Having taken this breath, allow your 
| state of mind to change, without taking in a fresh 
inspiration of breath, and try to sing the other 
Hungarian folk-song beginning, ‘ Far and high 
the cranes give cry.’ The result will be rather 
ludicrous. 

It is often possible to choose songs which have 
a beneficial effect upon a student’s technique, 
owing to the prevailing sentiment causing an 
emotional stimulus which results in correct physical 
activity. This principle is quaintly advocated by 
the old writer on singing, Francesco Tosi. He 
says: ‘ The heart corrects the defects of Nature, 
since it softens a voice that’s harsh, betters an 
indifferent one, and perfects a good one.’ Thus 
it will be seen that expression is a help towards the 
acquirement of technique, though a singer’s full 
powers of artistic interpretation cannot be de- 
veloped until technical matters no longer occupy 
the greater part of his thoughts. 

The remaining principle, that of antithesis, a 
full explanation of which is given by Darwin, can 
be summed up as follows: If a state of mind leads 
to certain habitual action, a directly opposite state 
of mind tends to induce the performance of move- 
ments of a directly opposite nature. The applica- 
tion of this principle to the teaching of singing 
was, I believe, first pointed out by John Kennedy 
in his little book entitled ‘Common Sense in 
Singing,’* though I do not agree with his implication 
that methods founded upon its application are the 
only ones to be employed. The principle of 
antithesis can, however, often be brought into 
action in certain instances with beneficial results. 
It is the fundamental truth underlying such 
statements as ‘ Think down when you sing up,’ 
‘Approach the note from above instead of from 
below,’ ‘ Think of inhaling as you breathe out,’ 
and other pieces of advice of a similar nature, 


The conscious adoption of such mental sug- 
| gestions does not cause one bad habit to be replaced 
| by another. The introduction of the fresh thought 
serves to check the old faults, the result being a 
state of equilibrium. 

It will be seen that the methods of teaching 
| singing can be legitimately varied, but the ideals 
|and principles upon which they depend are fixed. 
| There is one further point. Correctly emitted 
/tones, obtained by any method, tend to become 
|associated with certain sensations of vibration 
| which are felt in the bones of the skull, and some- 





* See ‘ The Voice’ (Longmans). 


* J. Williams, 
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times in the walls of the chest. These sensations | if the gadget refers to the correction of ce 
act as a subsidiary guide to the production of the | mistakes, observe if you are liable to make 
voice, though it should always be remembered that | mistakes in such circumstances. Dts 
a sense of ease and the satisfaction of the ear must A word concerning ‘mistakes’ themsely 15 
be the ruling factor in vocal training. One often| Myself when young was a good little boy, 
has to tell a student that a tone is wrong, not only | consequently I thought that everything 


















on phonological, but also on artistic grounds, | absolutely right or absolutely wrong, like 9 

although habitual incorrect practice may have|characters in a Dickens novel. I remem = 

accustomed him to think that it is right. The|reading that Mozart never made a harmo 4 ones 

technique of vocal emission must always be related | mistake in his life, and in consequence my hoy they ng! 

to artistic ideals. If a student is made to realise | of practising his many Sonatas in D and F (som (4) 

that faulty tone, or verbal emission, is to be con-| how it is only those I remember learning) we — 
} 





demned on esthetic grounds, he is being helped | punctured by torture-pangs at finding a descend 
to a sound standard of taste that will stand him | leading-note or an augmented interval. I, I, ag Them 
in good stead when all his technique has become | I alone had discovered grime upon the immaculate by stud 
second nature, and he applies himself to that end | Never would I let on! The guilty secret shougifourth ir 
to which all vocal study should be directed—the | die with me, and the world should go on believ 
art of interpretation in song. in perfection. That, indeed, was a sort of pe 
fection in the good little boy, and here have 
spoilt it all by telling you. No, there is a mote 
every eye, and perfection is to be found neither 
TIPS IN FOUR-PART HARMONY geniuses nor in good little boys. 

What, then, are ‘ mistakes’ in art, if there is» 
definite right or wrong? There are two kind 


















By Harry FARJEON 


I am taking it that you have already purchased | inability to carry out intention, and intentigg. In the 
your outfit from one of the big emporiums—from | which is an error in taste. If you do what yg nearly 
Maison Macpherson, from Kitson & Co., or from | want to do, and if what you want to do is appn leading-1 
the old-established firm of Prout. You have|priate, you need no justification. What ni doubling 
purchased your outfit of elementary necessities, | false in one style of music, rings true in anothegg Precedin 


and though you are no such swell as could show | We cannot learn all styles, so we begin (and, alas 
off fine raiment at a Hunt Ball or a Buckingham | often finish, as far as honest study is concerned 
Palace Garden Party, you are yet tolerably | with the style which is the most natural, the mo 
equipped for walking through the streets on a/in consonance with the instinctive taste of thos 
work-day. You have tried on your purchases, | with accurate ears, and the basis of the great 
with some fumbling of buttons and chafing of | part of the world’s accepted output of music. 0; 
spirit ; with some delight because this suits your| rules are formed by observation of what gre 
figure, and some despair because that does not. | men, working to this model, generally do. Ever 
You have wondered at your pliability before the | art-rule may be broken (outside the examinatic Not tc 
shopman’s assurances that everybody is wearing| room) if the result is a fulfilled intention whic principle 
so-and-so, when subsequent investigation has led | does not violate style. But if a rule be brokegj many c: 
you to the conclusion that everybody is by no| without intention through faulty technique, yog§ it never 
means so particular. But all in all you are| offend the body of a work; and if with intenti@j doubled 
passably well furnished; and now here comes|accompanied by disregard of suitability, yogj double t 





along a pedlar offering a few fal-lals to decorate | destroy its spirit. triad. ‘ 
you further, and a gadget or two which may serve} And now it is time to cut the cackle and com progress 
to tie up loose ends to the horses. 6. Don 


In the language of the syllabus (plainer than 8 
the above jargon, and possibly more familiar to 
you) the candidate is supposed to have an 


If the 


1. Consecutive Fifths between Alto and Tenor. 
double t 


To detect these requires a fair ear or an excelles 


acquaintance with harmony up to and including page: » -M inthe m 
the Dominant Seventh, and to be prepared—(a) to | ©Y®: Look out—or, better, ‘listen out '— - 

add three parts above a figured or unfigured bass, them: : ; The ¢ 
and (b) to harmonize a melody by adding three (a) When both parts simultaneously jump wed 
parts below it. If he can do these things, the fourth ; ‘ : . th “j 

following hints may be of service. They are by (0) Between supertonic and tonic chow ‘hind su 
no means comprehensive, and do not pose as a| °CCurring successively in either order. fifth of t 


system of work. Nor are they entirely new; If such middle part consecutive fifths are avoide —-~diggat 
many will be found in different forms in existing | the work will probably be free from this particu 
text-books. But it is hoped that all students, | error. ‘ 
perusing, will be moved out of themselves to 2. Correcting Consecutives. 
exclaim, at some point or other: ‘ Ah, here is Attempt to make the change : § 
something I could (and never) do!’ or ‘ This will (a) In the chord with the less good doubling 
certainly help me to eschew my most grievous| Or 
sin.’ If not, the pedlar can but pass onward and (6) In a chord to the notes of which there ha 
open his pack elsewhere. been an unnecessary jump. 

The method of application suggested is this.| The very best positions (submediant wit! 
Absorb the hint or the rule, and then look through | doubled third and 6-4 with doubled bass-nott 
your own worked basses and melodies and those | should rarely be changed. On the other hand, Thoug 
as yet unworked given in your books, to see whether | one of the two chords is the supertonic, general} may be 
you have adopted the principle involved, or could| change that. The supertonic is good with aij ———— 
adopt it, and if so would wish to adopt it. Or, | doubling: 


would p: 
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2-2 | resultant effect will be weak and undesirable. 
a ee eros Such an omission is generally good : 
jE Change _— (a) When the root is in the melody ; or— 
—_ of these. , (b) When the third in the melody is doubled 
= | an octave below in the alto ; 
but it is weak when the third, being in the melody, 
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ements Exposed) C 3 hus doubled : 
>memb Hidden (or Exposed) Consecutives. is not thus doubled : 
harmog’ A short-cut rule covering nearly all cases is that Good : Weak 





they are allowable : 
(a2) When the top part moves by step of 
cond; and— 


1y ho 
F (som 










1g) Wwe ~~ : os 
scendi (b) Between two positions of the same chord. = i — { 
[, I, af The most usual faulty use of hidden consecutives ——i— 

aculatimby students occurs with an upward jump of a’ jf therefore follows that when root position of 
t shoug@ fourth in the top part: dominant seventh goes to root position of toni 





e lievig the dominant seventh should be incomplete and 
























OF pe the tonic complete if the seventh of the former is 
have in the melody. But if the third of the dominant 
mow seventh is in the melody, it does not matter which 
"ither of the two chords is inc ymplete : 
Weak Good 
re is} 
kindsf 4. An Extra Rule about Doubling. —S =f SSS { 
tention In the first inversion of a triad the treble-note | —$—+—— _ Se — 
rat vue is nearly always the best tu double, unless it is the | | 
| appr leading-note, (Of course, like all rules as to | a = — So ag — — 
t ringg doubling, this is modified by the position of the | =>} = i = i — i 
nothelg Preceding and following chords) : ——— r y 
(To be continued 





1, alas a . 

cerne a I g: 

1e mo P —e ——> | ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

f thos better than rather better than | Questions must be of general musical interest 

great |... — ______* J - __-& | | They must be stated simply and briefly, and if several 

. Ou = — 7 fl —_—EEEE ————— lave sent, each must be written on a separate 

t 6 6 6°» 6 Our ‘Answers to Correspondents’ column closes on 
5. Doubling the Fifth. the 10th of the month. WV é coats undertake to reply 

ination Not to double the fifth of a triad is a misleading | 2” /0s¢. 


whi principle still insisted upon by some teachers. In L. B. (Hull 1—3.) Yes, the pace indicated in 
brokeg§ many cases such doubling is perfectly good, and | each case is extreme, and far beyond the powers of 
e, yous it never produces the harsh effect of a low-placed | average pianists. All the questions in your some- 
tentigg doubled major third. But it is dangerous to} what lengthy letter are concerned, by the way, 
v double the fifth of the root position of the dominant | with this inatter of excessive speed, and there does 
triad. Such doubling often leads to a faulty |not appear to be much point either in asking, or 


1 com™™ progression. in answering, some of them. There seems little 
@ 6. Doubling in the First Inversion of Diminished profit, for example, in discussing whether it is the 
: : truth or otherwise that this or that pianist could 


Triad on Leading-Note. 
If the sixth from bass is in the melody, generally 
double the bass note.* If the third from bass is 


play certain types ot passages at sO many notes 
per second. (4.) Certainly, the mental factor is 
in the melody, double the melody note. vital. A preliminary mental study of the Chopin 
e * . Etude you mention would save the student much 
7. Two Root Positions a Second Apart. : 
Th subsequent time and trouble. It would reveal the 
1@ principle advocated in harmony books, of . . 
mahing the uneer werts move in , fact, amongst other things, that a large part of the 
lé g > er parts move contr otio ee 
to 4] PP ] ary MOON | Work is built up on the four-note figure beginning 
0 the bass, is good. But remember that the 
third may move in similar motion, and that the 
fifth of the first triad must not be doubled, as both 
fifths moving in contrary motion with the bass 


with the last semiquaver of bar 4 of the Allegro. 
Instead of mechanically practising what appears 
to be merely a long succession of semiquavers 
he w sad < andle such passages in definite 
would produce octaves: € ill re d und h ale ( passag in den € 
: : groups. Without a clear mental grasp of the music 
Good mpossible position . . . , : ut —— 
| towerkencsectiy and of the muscular conditions necessary for its 
=a = performance there will be much futile expenditure 
— |of effort at the keyboard. ‘ Technique,’ writes 
Thomas Fielden in ‘ The Science of Pianoforte 























re ha ; <2. | Technique ’ (Macmillan), ‘ is, in the end—given a 

————- —————————— knowledge of the physiological and mechanical 
wit! — conditions—a simple matter of continuous mental 
note 8. Omission of Fifth. application _ After the above conditions and their 
nd, ! Though the fifth of a triad in root position corollary of “ right movement,’’ have been estab- 
eral may } an lished and brought under control, speed becomes 


be onutted, there are occasions whe > . 
: is when the only a question.of swift mental and nervous co 
The 


| ae — 





ordination of all the factors concerned 





* See No. 9b 
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if only for your own edification—which is all tha 
many a retired organist is glad to do. You wij 
no doubt find plenty of opportunities in the futur 
of playing the kind of music you like. Meanwhile 
try to show your audience that the cinema orga 
can be used artistically. 

Narky.—(1.) We have included during the pas 
few years a good many articles on modern com. 
| posers, and several more are in type waiting fo 


long hours of practice undertaken by the great 
players are not devoted to continuous mechanical 
repetition of physical movements; by far the 
greater time is spent in rehearsing the co-ordination 
of all the movements, the training of the mental 
and nervous swiftness right up to the point of 
reflex, subconscious, but at the same time imme- 
diately responsive, action and reaction.’ The 
chapter in this book on ‘ The Higher Development 
of Technique’ would probably interest you. (5.) | Space. (2.) It is difficult to say how many organ 
In playing rapid skips the arm needs to be carefully | concertos Handel wrote, and how many consist of 
balanced to allow of swift, free lateral movements, | movements strung together by arrangers. Th 
and the hand should be kept close to the keys.| two collections we ourselves have found mos 
There should be a preliminary mental grasp of the | useful are ‘ Six Organ Concertos,’ edited by W. T 
notes about to be played, and the rest is entirely | Best (Novello, 7s. 6d.), and the set of six arranged 





a matter of practice. G. G. 

Since the above was set up we have received a 
further letter from you inquiring as to whether 
‘the broken fifteenths in Liszt’s ‘‘La Campanella ”’ 
are the quickest in the whole repertory of piano- 
forte music,’ and other speed questions, concerning 
which (as our contributor above says) there seems 
to be little point either in question or answer. 
You say you are ‘ not worried about speed, but 
merely interested in it.’ But why be interested 
in it to such a frantic extent when there are so 
many more important things in music? You 
remind us of the poem of W. E. Henley wherein 
the burden is ‘Speed! in the name of the Lord, 
Speed!’ But speed for speed’s sake is a matter for 
the dirt-track racer, not the musician. In short, 
speed be blowed ! 

G. L. C.—Like many others, you are driven by 
economic stress to take up cinema organ work. 
Hard luck! We understand and sympathise with 
your distaste for some aspects of your new job. 
We think, however, that you are disposed to make 
the worst of it in some ways. For example, why 
should you object s0 strongly to being compelled 
to pedal with one foot while the other manipulates 
the various Swell boxes and pistons? After all, 
a player on an up-to-date Church organ has often 
to do far more one-foot pedalling than was held 
to be proper twenty years ago. And we remember 
playing some organ pieces by the late C. W. Pearce 
(who was something of a purist) in which there 
were long passages marked with a Swell box 
crescendo and the indication, ‘ Pedal with the left 
foot.’ You may be encouraged to know that 
Dr. Alcock in his admirable tutor ‘ The Organ’ 
includes several studies for the express purpose of 
developing ability in the simultaneous playing of 
the pedal passage and managing the Swell pedals 
—both lever and balanced. The last thing we 
wish to defend is the old-fashioned pumping with 
the right foot and stumping with the left. But 
any good pedallist can do wonders in the way of 
sliding, shifting, and bridging with the left foot ; 


and when the legato cannot be managed a highly | 


effective mezzo-staccato is always possible— 
indeed, often preferable to legato. If you look 
at the one-foot question in a practical and common- 
sense Way you can make it a real help to your 
pedal technique. Nor need you be downcast by 
your instructor’s advice to lay aside your Bach 
and concentrate on playing from pianoforte- 
conduc.or parts of orchestral pieces. If you go 
to work the right way, you may make this kind of 
playing a means of developing your musicianship | 
and resource; and there is no reason why you | 
should not practise and play your Bach meanwhile, | 


| and edited by Best, published by Boosey (2s. each 
or 10s. 6d. complete). (3.) We do not think your 
|old edition of the ‘ Creation’ is of much value 
|Mr. Harold Reeves, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.] 
| would give you an opinion. (4.) As to whether 
|antiphonal chanting of the Psalms should be by 
verse or half-verse depends on the structure of the 
|Psalm. In some Psalms the half-verse structure 
is more evident than in others, so let this be the 
deciding factor. We suggest that the same side 
|of the choir should always begin, in order to 
avoid risk of confusion. Troutbeck’s ‘Church 
|Choir Training’ contains a good deal of useful 
| information on this and kindred points (Novello 
| ls. 6d.). (5.) For cantatas of medium difficulty 
| suitable for your Festival we suggest Mendelssohn's 
| ‘Lauda Sion,’ Weber’s Jubilee Cantata, or Handel’; 
| sixth Chandos Anthem ; for a Harvest cantata John 
E. West’s ‘ Seedtime and Harvest’ (all Novello). 
AURAL.—For the preparation of sections 4 to7 
of the L.R.A.M. syllabus (Pianoforte Teaching 

the following books may be recommended 
Matthay’s ‘The First Principles of Pianoforte 
Playing ’ (Longmans), ‘ Relaxation Studies ’ (Bos. 
worth), and ‘Musical Interpretation’ (Joseph 

Williams) ; James Ching’s ‘ Sidelights on Touch 
—admirably concise and practical, and including 
a hundred and one questions, the answers to which 
are published separately—and other works bearing 

on the subject by the same writer (Forsyth) 
Hadow’s ‘ Sonata Form,’ Pauer’s ‘ Musical Forms, 
Lowe's ‘ Beethoven’s Sonatas’ (hints on their 
Rendering, Form, &c., with appendices on music 
forms, ornaments, &c.—a most useful book) 
lliffe’s ‘ Analysis of Bach’s Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues’ (all these from Novello) ; ‘ Common- 
sense in Pianoforte Playing,’ by Cuthbert White- 
more (Augener); ‘ Pianoforie Playing on its 
Technical and Aésthetic Sides,’ by Charles F 
Reddie (J. Williams). You might also gather 
some hints from the little book by A. H. Fillingham 
| to which reference is made on p. 516 of the June 
number of the Musical Times. cS & 
A. L.—It is quite true, as you say, that in 
|Scotland it was a custom formerly to practise 
Psalm tunes to doggerel words because it was felt 
that the use of the sacred words for practising 
| purposes was sacrilegious. The two couplets you 
quote are typical examples of the way in which 
the original text was mixed with irrelevant matter, 

| with a view to avoiding reference to the Deity: 

‘ A weaver said unto his son 
The day that he was born, 


Ae day as I looked up the lun, 
The sky for to behold.”’ 
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We recently came across some very curious in- 


hands on them. 
dealing with the subject. Perhaps 
learned in Scotch Psalmody can help you. 
Bick.—Yours is one of many instances of keen | 
and fairly well qualified musicians 
themselves in business, and wish to get out of it} 
in order to devote themselves entirely to music. | 
Our advice is always the same: Don’t. 
stick to the business until you are suffi- | 
ciently well established musically to be able to 
make the change with safety. This ought not to 
be difficult in your case, as you already hold the 
A.R.C.O. diploma, and appear to be well on the | 
way to Fellowship. You ought therefore to have | 
no difficulty in carrying out the duties of an 


events, 


time job. The musical profession is now 
over-crowded and uncertain as a means of livelihood 
that we are loth to recommend anyone to enter it | 
unless his gifts, prospects, and financial position | 
are exceptional. 

J. H.—We wish all organist composers were as | 
modest as you in the matter of introducing their | 
compositions into the services of the church at 
which they officiate. You ask us for our candid 
opinion on your setting of the Communion Service. 
the music shows the right spirit, but | 


so 
| 





Here it is: 
it lacks originality and is weak technically. We 
advise you not to use it in your church. It is not| 


enough for the spirit to be willing if the technique | 
is weak ; only the best should be good enough, and | 
you must not imagine that the word ‘ best’ applies | 
only to intentions. We are returning your manv- | 
script, in which you will notice a few passages that | 
we have marked as being weak. They are not} 
the only ones. The hymn-tune is better, but not | 
without flaw ; the tune lacks originality, and the | 
style is too much like millions of second-rate 
German chorales. 
E. K.—We quote your letter for two reasons— | 
1) in the hope that some reader may be able to} 
answer it, and (2) as a delightful specimen of| 
vagueness. You ask us to trace for you ‘a very | 
beautiful solo I heard over the wireless quite 
recently. It was, I believe, from one of the Handel 
oratorios, and was a legato movement, with words 
to the effect that if you are sad, music will cheer | 
or comfort, or something similar.’ As we do not | 
remember hearing an item answering this descrip- | | 
tion, and we have no time to hunt through all the | 
programmes that have been given ‘ quite recently,’ | 
we cannot help you. No doubt a letter to the| 
B.B.C. would bring you the information. But} 
we are still left wonde ring why you did not note | 
the name of the performer and the title of the| 
piece on hearing it. And what is your Radio | 
Times for if not to help you in matters of this | 
on 
T. C.—In our reply to your question in the | 
July number we see nothing implying that | 
‘influence and wire-pulling may play as large, or | 
even a larger part, in obtaining the distinction of | 
honorary Mus. Doc. than actual ability.” We can} 
call to mind no single example of an honorary 
degree from any British source being conferred on 
any but musicians of marked ability. You ask: 
‘Who decides on the notability of the work done | 
by the musician on whom it is to be conferred ? 
We suggest that you should be, as most musicians | 








XUM 


| are, 
stances of this kind of thing, but cannot lay our hands. 
You ask if there are any books| the 

some reader | you 
| subject. 


| However, 
At all} matter. 

reciting 
be sustained softly during this part of the verse. 
| A repetition on emphasised syllables would tend 
| to a lumpy and scrappy effect. 


| You 
average organist and choirmaster’s post as a spare- |‘ Nature’s Music, 

| help to you in your experiments. 
| and collections of musical instruments have speci- 
mens of AZolian harps. 
copy the best models. F. 


| copy of C. W. 


satisfied that decisions of the kind are in safe 
The other point you mention is one for 
and we suggest that 

with them on the 


Union of Graduates, 
should communicate 
we should think the accom- 


V. K.—Personally, 


who find | paniment of Anglican chanting by a military band 
would be hopeless from the point of view of freedom. 


you appear to have no choice in the 
In reply to your question concerning the 
note, we suggest that the chords should 


D. S. S.—You will find all you require in the 


article on the AZolian Harp in Grove’s Dictionary. 


also read Robert ¥ Blomfield’s 
’ which might be of considerable 
Most museums 


should 


You should visit these, and 
B 
H. C. M.—We can find no trace of the publication 


of a song of Purcell’s, the words beginning : 


‘ Young I am, and yet unskilled 
How to make a lover yield.’ 
The song is referred to in Chap. 45 of ‘ Peveril 
| of the I Peak.’ Perhaps a reader can provide some 
information. 

R. J. H.—We know of no ‘ special version of 
the English National Anthem as a soprano song.’ 
Costa’s arrangement in A flat perhaps comes 
| nearest to meeting your needs. The second verse, 
set for alto, can easily be adapted to the arrange- 
| ment of the first and third verses (Novello). 

J. C. D.—The letters A.B.S.M. stand for 
Associate Birmingham School of Music, the 
internal diploma of the Birmingham Midland 


| Institute. 
H. C.—The diplomas of the College of Violinists 


'are not recognised by the Teachers’ Registration 


think, answers other 


This, your 


Council. we 
questions. 

ORGANIST.—Apparently no organ arrangement 
has been made of the Overture to ‘ Elijah ’—a 
strange fact. A faked ending would be necessary, 
but could be managed easily. 

M. P.—Your uninstructed effort at composition 
shows fair promise. Go ahead with the subject, 
but only as a hobby. 


A.R.C.O., Stn.—See answer to ‘ Aural,’ which 
we think will cover your requirements. 
J. S. C.—We suggest: Benedict’s Gavotte, 


| crotchet= 120; Macfarren’s Bourrée, minim= 112, 


J. C. D.—The letters M.R.S.T. stand for Member, 
| Roy al Society of Teachers. 


In reference to our reply to‘ E. D. R.’ in the July 
| Musical Times, Mr. George Ww. Fill kindly writes 
to say that the late Dr. Pearce’s ‘Organist’s 
Christian Year’ (a book of voluntaries suitable for 
all the seasons) is published by —— (15s.). 

In reference to an inquiry by ‘ M. S.’ in our last 
number concerning organ practice in C ity churches, 


we have received a letter from a City organist 
who thinks he might be able to help ‘M.S.’ If 


will write to us we will send his letter on. 
asks if any reader can oblige him with a 
Pearce’s ‘ Organ Accompaniment to 
The book is now out of print. 


*M. S.’ 
G. M. 


the Psalms.’ 
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‘ ALACK’ writes asking us to thank Mr. Martin 
Hawkins for his helpful information. She is glad 
to say that she has meanwhile been appointed 
organist of an English Church on the Italian 
Riviera. A letter addressed to ‘ Alack ’ is waiting 
at our office. Will she, please, send her address ? 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
PASSED FELLOWSHIP—JULY, 1930 
Bell, E. A., Hull. Hewitt, J. L. G., Chislehurst. 
Campbell, A., Morpeth, Hickley, E. H., Weston-super-Mare. 
Northumberland. Kenworthy, S., Uppermill, 
Dougharty, E. H., London. near Oldham. 
Fitch, P. A. W., London. MacCallum, R. K., Glasgow. 
Gabb, W. H., Exeter. Pearce, C. H., Pontypool. 
Herbert, F. A., Shrewsbury Thompson, Miss E., London. 
ALAN W. SHINDLER, Registrar. 

As the Royal College of Organists’ Midsummer 
Examinations took place later in the month than 
usual, we are able to include in this number only the 
Fellowship Pass-List. The complete results, with 





Examiners’ Reports, account of the Annual General | 


Meeting, President’s Address, &c., will appear in our 
next number. ]} 





FESTIVAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC 

In every way this event was a triumphant success 
rhe bringing together of representatives (generally six) 
from a hundred and eighty-two choirs, mainly from 
great distances (four came from Scotland and two from 
Ireland) was a project that involved risks and anxieties, 
musical and otherwise. The smoothness with which | 
everything worked was as striking as the excellence 
of the singing—was, in fact, largely a cause of that 
excellence. All who have had to do with the organi- 
zation of musical events of the omnium gatherum type 
know the extent to which the artistic results may 
depend on any one or two of a hundred details of 
organization. Those responsible for the staff work at 
the Albert Hall on June 27 have every reason for pride. 

It was a happy idea to open with audience singing 
[he result was no mere time-killing affair ; Sir Walford 
counted on to make it devotional, 
vital, and instructive. He rang the changes in the 
way of variety: harmony with and without organ, 
unison with free accompaniment (Dr. Bullock’s was 
admirable), choirs alone, audience alone, men and 
women alternately—a fine lesson on the possibilities 


Davies could be 


of hymn singing. One method only was overlooked 
unless memory is at fault), and it is one that is 
unexpectedly effective—unaccompanied unison. It is 


to be hoped that none of those present will in future 
be satisfied with the all-too-common habit of singing 
hymns throughout in four-part harmony with organ 
going the whole time 

The Festival took the form of modified evensong, 
with Tallis’s Festal Responses, one psalm to an 
Anglican chant, one to plainsong, and a plainsong 
office hymn. In the Responses, it seemed a pity not 
to take the opportunity of showing the assembled 
choirs and members of congregations that the people’s 
part is not the treble, but the tenor. One of the finest 
musical effects of the evening would have resulted from | 
the singing of Tallis’s harmonies by about a hundred | 
voices, the remainder of the choirs and audience singing | 
the plainchant Not long ago such a method would | 
have been difficult; it ought to be easy to-day when | 
most congregations are accustomed to holding their 
own against descants. The singing of the psalms| 
proved that Anglican chanting need not be stiff, and | 
that plainsong can be very far from free. No| 
doubt the bulk of the choirs were new to plainsong 


anyway, the Anglican chanting was far better. | 
In such phrases as ‘To | keep thee in | all thy | 
ways,’ for example, the ease with which the vast} 


choir stepped lightly from ‘to’ to ‘ keep’ (instead | 


of the conventional ‘ Tooooo keep’) was as surprising | 


} 

| as it was delightful. More than one plainsong enthy. 
|siast present no doubt asked himself, ‘If Anglicap 
| chanting can be so elastic as this, why introduce plain. 
song into any parish that doesn’t ask for it with 
something approaching unanimity?’ After all, w 
have in the Anglican chant something that we hay 
| ourselves evolved—a typical bit of English compromise 
and in many hundreds of examples a charming little 
piece of music as well. Why not improve the use of 
the firmly established and well-liked form ? A change 
to plainsong will usually cause dissension, and in any 
case will involve an expenditure of time and labour 
that might be more profitably spent on all-round 
improvement of the service. This is the commonsense 
course, and if it calls for a little sacrifice on the part 
of plainsongites, they must remember that the sacrifice 
is not one of principle, but of personal liking. Too 
many of us speak of plainsong as if it were a matter 
of faith, rather than of taste. 

Has a disproportionate amount of space in this 
report been given to the chanting ? No; for it was 
one of the best features of the Festival, and no better 
augury for the success of the present forward movement 
in parish church music can be desired than the fact 
that such pains had been spent, and spent successfully 
on‘ mere chanting. The remainder of a programme 
so comprehensive cah only be glanced at. The 
Walmisley Magnificat proved to be an admirable 
choice, with its vigorous unison passages and fine organ 


part. Gibbons’s Nunc Dimittis was well sung as to 
notes; the tone-quality was good, and the pitch well 


kept, but it went rather stiffly. Like the plainsong 
psalm tone and office hymn, it was outside the 
scope of most of the singers, and was, moreover, 
unsuited to so big a body. But it had one delightful 
feature in the canon between the treble and the alte 
in the Gloria. Here the alto tone was beautiful, and 
the canon came out without being too insistent. The 
inelasticity of the performance as a whole was more 
than offset by the fact of all these singers having so 
carefully studied a work of this school. ‘ Lord, for 
Thy tender mercies’ sake,’ went well. (Most people, 
by the way, will prefer to go on attributing it to the 
man Farrant rather than to anything so abstract as 
‘Schoolof Tye.’) Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Evening Hymn 
had some fine moments, and Wesley’s ‘ Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace ’ was throughout a delight. The 
inclusion of ‘ God is a Spirit’ had caused shudders in 
Church Music Society circles; but why? As nothing 
can stop parish church choirs from singing it, they 
might as well be shown how to sing it without destroying 
the little rhythmic life it possesses. Purcell’s ‘ Rejoice 
in the Lord’ was sung at a good round pace that we 
thought entirely justified itself. Of all the anthems, 
however, Parry’s ‘I was glad’ stood out, both as a 
composition and a performance. It was a fine bit of 
singing. Many a crack choir might have been proud 
of such six- and eight-part work; the boys deserved 
a shower of sixpences for their brilliant top A’s and 
B flats. If any evidence were needed as to the enthu- 
siasm and the sound vocal methods of these thirteen 
hundred singers it was provided by ‘I was glad ’ and 
the Stanford Te Deum that followed. In both the 
voices sounded actually better and the singing even 
more vital than during the preceding items; yet this 
lavish programme had followed a fagging day (during 
a heat wave) that included a long rehearsal in the 
afternoon. Many events of this kind peter out 
through sheer weariness ; this one ended at its best 
A few minor points might have been improved 
There were too many hymns and choruses, some of 
which were anti-climaxes to the anthems they followed ; 
and the audience ought somehow to have been stirred 
up to sing these hymns and choruses as well as they 


}sang in their own special part of the programme 


earlier. An occasional verse for audience alone would 
have put them on their mettle, and would also have 
removed the doubt some people seemed to feel as to 
whether they ought to sing or listen. (In all such 
cases the motto adopted is: ‘ When in doubt, listen.’) 
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The choice of a quick pace for most of the items was 
ually right, if only because it demonstrated the too 
jittle known fact that with a large body of singers a 
Jow pace is not compulsory ; but some want of con- 
tast in speed made itself felt. The inclusion of a 
rally slow item, or the choice of a really slow pace for 
sy) one or two of the hymns, or even for a final verse, 
gould have been welcome, and would have exem- 
jified another important principle, i.e., 
possible 
The kindred fact that very soft singing need not lack 
itality in tone and rhythm would have been driven 
home with a few more examples of real pp singing— 
the most thrilling of all a large choir’s effects. 

Dr. Nicholson’s control was complete, and was 
exerted without fuss or obtrusiveness. Dr. Bullock’s 
aacting and important task at the organ was carried 
mt in a way both helpful and brilliant ; and Dr. Ley 
played solos finely—Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
the ‘Great’), Bach; Elegy (in memory of the late 
\irchbishop of Canterbury), Parry; Larghetto in 
Fsharp minor, Wesley ; and Trumpet Tune and Air, 
Purcell. The Bishop of Winchester gave a stimulating 
address ; and throughout the atmosphere was that 
enjoined on the choirs in the preface to the music book 
—' The spirit of worship and not of mere performance.’ 
The entire absence of applause was in itself refreshing ; 
but the frequent clatter of crockery in the refreshment 
epartment was annoying, and ought to have been 
sopped promptly. (Why do stewards seem to be 
oblivious of things that are a profound irritation to the 
audience? Are they accustomed to a cup-and-saucer 
ackground at the Albert Hall ? ) 

People are asking if this Festival is to be the last as 
well as the first of its kind. We hope not. It would 
be too much to expect a repetition of the generous 
elp given on this occasion by the Daily Mail; nor 
vould such a repetition be, perhaps, desirable. But 
ie success of the event is a demonstration to the 
public of the possibilities of united effort on the part 
ofsingers, mostly of merely average ability ; the stimu- 
ating effect of communal activity on the singers 
themselves ; and, above all, the educational value of the 
areful preparation of so much music of all kinds and 
styles: anything that ensures all these benefits ought to 
be made periodical. Could not a triennial festival 
{Church music be organized as the outcome of this 
ear’s gathering ? The intervening time would enable 
each choir to provide its own expenses, and so far as 
mere numbers are concerned, success would be assured, 
as so large a number of the affiliated choirs belong 
to London and the home counties. No doubt this 
possibility is already being considered. Anyway, the 
fact that the festival just held so far exceeded expecta- 
tions in every respect is a sign that Church music is 
very much more alive than pessimists have thought ; 
and it proves also that the School of English Church 
Music is already to a very remarkable extent serving 
both as stimulant and focus 


We give below the specification of the new organ 
recently erected by Messrs. Walker, in the Ninth 
Church of Christ, Scientist, London. It is a scheme of 
unusual interest in various ways. For example, it 
will be seen that the Pedal organ is not only ample in 
power and weight; it contains also an amount of 
ariety in pitch and tone that organists sigh for but 
rarely get Bach players especially often feel the need 
fora variety of stops of high pitch in order to fulfil 
Bach’s intentions in playing certain of the Chorale 
Preludes in which the melody is given to the Pedal 
On an organ with inadequate Pedal department, the 
necessary solo stop can be obtained only by means of 
4a manual coupler—a procedure which often interferes 
with the accompanying scheme. The size of the 
Choir organ—fourteen stops—and its diversity will 
make it particularly well suited to modern music, such 
as that of Karg-Elert, in which. unusual and delicate 
colour effects are a feature. The whole scheme repays 
examination. We understand that Messrs. Walker 


XUM 


that it is} 
to move very slowly and yet rhythmically. | 


are arranging for an informal viewing and demon- 
stration to take place early in September, for the 
benefit of organists and others who may be interested. 
The date of this will be announced in our next number. 


SPECIFICATION 
GREAT ORGAN 


FT. FT, 
1. Double Open Diapason 16 7. Octave . ove oo 4 
2. Open Diapason, No.1... 8 8. Harmonic Flute - 4 
3. Open Diapason, No. 2... 8 9. Twelfth 24 
4. Open Diapason, No. 3 8 10. Fifteenth . 2 
5. Wald Fléte ’ 8 11. Mixture 3 ranks 
6. Echo Diapason 8 12. Tromba . @ 
SWELL ORGAN 
FT. FT. 
1. Lieblich Bourdon 16 9. Mixture ‘ 3 ranks 
2. Open Diapason ... 8 10. Contra Fagott« ow 
3. Stopped Diapason 8 11. Trumpet ... «a § 
4. Echo Gamba 8 12. Oboe ons — 8 
5. Voix Celeste (tenor C) . 8 13. Vox Humana 8 
6. Principal... ‘ «a © 14, Clarion . 4 
7. Square Flute 4 Tremulant 
8. Fifteenth 2 
CHOIR ORGAN (all enclosed) 
FT. FT. 
1. Contra Gamba 16 9. Piccolo » & 
2. Violin Diapason. 8 10. Tierce 1 
3. Viol d’Orchestre 8 11. Septiéme won , 1 
4. Lieblich Gedackt 8 12. Clarinet ... in eit’ ae 
5. Dulciana ... 8 13. Orchestral Oboe... 8 
6. Vox Angelica (tenor C) 8 Tremulant 
7. Lieblich Fléte ... a § 14. Tuba eee eee « © 
8. Nazard ... . . 2 
PEDAL ORGAN 
FT. FT. 
1. Double Open Diapason 7. Gamba 16 
or Contra Violone 32 S. Octave 8 
(prepared for) 9. Flute ose 8 
2. Acoustic Bass... 32 10. Octave Flut wee “ 4 
3. Open Diapason, wood 16 11. Trombone 16 
4. Open Diapason, metal 16 12. Fagotto . and - we 
5. Bourdon eee 16 13. Trumpet ... . ose 8 
6. Echo Bourdon ... a & 
)UPLERS 
1. Choir to Pedal 9. Swell Unison Off 
2. Great to Pedal 10. Choir Octave 
3. Swell to Pedal 11. Choir Sub-Octave 
4. Swell to Great 12. Choir Unison Off 
5. Swell to Choir 13. Great Pistons and Pedal com- 
6. Choir to Great binations coupled 
7. Swell Octave 14. Double-Touch canceller 
8. Swell Sub-Octave 


ACCESSORIES 
thumb pistons to Great. 
thumb pistons to Swell. 
thumb pistons to Choir 
toe pedals to Pedal. 
6 toe pedals to Swell (duplicating 
Reversible thumb piston for Great to Pedal. 
Reversible toe pedal for Great to Pedal. 
Reversible toe pedal for Swell to Great 
Reversible toe pedal for Choir to Great. 
Balanced Swell pedals. 
Compass: Manuals CC t 


AMawn 


C, 61 notes; Pedals, CCC to G, 32 notes 


Electro-Pneumatic Action ; Walker stop-keys, double-touch cancelling 
and adjustable combinations ; Detached console; ‘ Discus’ electric 
blower (7-h.p. ; pressures 44-in. to 16-in.). 

NORWICH CATHEDRAL 
In connection with the thirteen-hundredth anni- 


versary of the foundation of the East Anglia Diocese 
a musical commemoration was held in Norwich 
Cathedral on July 10, when the choirs of Ely Cathedral 
and Kiny’s College, Cambridge, joined the Norwich 
Cathedral choir in a Festival Evensong at which were 
performed works representative of different periods of 
English Church music. The Canticles were sung to 
Stanford in C; there was a group of five anthems-— 
Farrant’s ‘ Call to Remembrance,’ Purcell’s ‘ Rejoice 
in the Lord,’ Croft’s ‘God is gone up,’ Wesley’s 
* Blessed be the God and Father,’ and Charles Wood’s 
‘Expectans expectavi’; and music of local interest in 
two settings of ‘Gloria Patri’ by Osbert Parsley, the 
Elizabethan lay-clerk and composer who for over fifty 
years sang in the Norwich Cathedral choir. During 
the service the dedication took place of the restored 
tablet to Parsley, and of a similar memorial to the 
late Dr. A.H. Mann. Dr. Statham conducted, and the 
accompaniments were played by Mr. Maddern Williams. 
Mr. Hubert Middleton played organ music before the 
service. 
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The art of writing chants and hymn tunes 
Kitson recently showed us a Per recte 


Per recte et retro. 





Per recte et retro is less practised now than formerly. 
et retro hymn-tune, and another in perpetual canon. 
interest of many of our readers in such forms, we ob‘ained his kind permission to print them. 


C. H. Krtsox 
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WESTMINSTER 

On June 30 the 
Abbey singers in a Festival Evensong, during which 
was sung a series of anthems so chosen as to represent 
each period of Church music from the 16th century 
to the present time. The Canticles were sung to a 
setting by George Dyson, and preceded by a choral 
arrangement of Purcell’s Evening Hymn. The.anthems 
that followed were Byrd’s ‘ Tu es Petrus,’ Gibbons’s 
Almighty and everlasting God,’ Boyce’s ‘The 
Heavens declare,’ Ouseley’s ‘ How goodly are thy tents,’ 
and Bairstow’s ‘ Urbs Beata’; for the procession was 
sung Stanford’s arrangement of ‘ St. Patrick’s Breast- 
plate,’ and the service ended with a Te Deum, sung to 
plainsong with faux-bourdons. Organ works by Bach, 
Franck, Bairstow, and Handel were played by Mr. O. 
and Dr. Bullock conducted. The singing 


ABBEY 


Peasgood, 


was of the usual high standard 
LES AMIS DE L’ORGUE (PARIS) 
[he organ composition prize founded by this 


Association was judged on June 20 by Gabriel Pierné, 
Nadia Boulanger, Joseph Bonnet, Alexander Cellier, 
Charles Tournemire, Louis Vierne, and other eminent 
French musicians. The prize was awarded to Maurice 
Duruflé for a work entitled ‘ Tryptique sur le Veni 
Creator.” M. Duruflé had already won the highest 
honours at the playing and improvising competition 
held by the Association last year. He is organist at 
St. Etienne du Mont 
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Special Service Choir joined the 
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Mr. 
players—well over a hundred—to Chichester at Whit 
suntide, for the purpose of a series of Festival events 


Gustav Holst took a large party of singers ani 


On Sunday the Cathedral was filled for a programr 
of choral and instrumental works by Purcell, Lawe: 
Weelkes, Byrd, Bach, Vittoria, Vaughan Williams 
Holst, &c. Students from the Bishop 
College, and other local musicians, augmented th: 
body of 
with music by Byrd, Joseph, Pearsall, Gibbons 
Weelkes, Vittoria, and Martin Shaw; in the 
noon the party folk-danced and sang madrigals 
to a large and delighted gathering ; and the Festiva 
ended with Evensong, at which Weelkes’s ‘ Hosann: 
to the Son of David’ was sung before the memoria 
tablet to the composer, who was born # 
Chichester. 

Mr. Holst and about eighty of his performes 
repeated a good deal of the programme a few days latet 
at All Saints’, Ealing Common. 


Mr. H. A. Bennett made his last appearance as Col 
ductor of the monthly musical services in Doncaster 
Parish Church on July 10, prior to taking up his duties 
at Rochester Cathedral. The programme consisted 6! 
selections from the B minor Mass, and the performance 
was of a quality that made it a worthy finish to Mr 
Bennett’s régime. Mr. Norman Strafford was, 4 





usual, an admirable accompanist. 
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performers to two hundred and fifty. 0s 
Bank Holiday morning there was a choral celebration 
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Though the College of St. Nicolas, Chislehurst, has | 


een formally open for only little more than a year, 
the Students’ Hostel is full, and the Council of the 


School of English Church Music have found themselves | 
gced with the alternative of refusing applications or | 


atending the accommodation. The latter and more 
urageous course has been chosen, and an adjoining 


property has been secured which will accommodate the | 


Warden and the Choir School in a separate house, and 
thus liberate much-needed space in the College 
uilding for common-rooms, &c., and for bedrooms for 
jdditional students. Some of those for whom it 
has been impossible to reserve rooms may like to know 
that the additional accommodation will be available 
next term. 

The York Diocesan Choirs Festival for country 
choirs took place at York Minster on July 3, about 
thirty choirs, comprising nearly six hundred voices, 
taking part. Dr. Bairstow conducted, and Mr. Owen 
frankling accompanied. Mr. Steuart Wilson sang 
three arias from Bach’s Cantatas. We regret that 


the cutting from which we take these particulars does | 


not tell us what the choirs sang, its entire musical 
concern being with the solos, which it describes as 
the outstanding feature ’ of the Festival. In a sense 
this may have been so, but we know Mr. Steuart 
Wilson well enough to be sure that he will not mis- 
understand us when we say that the combined singing 
{the thirty choirs mattered a good deal more 


On July 1, the occasion being the Patronal Festival, 
sme notable music was performed at Brighton Parish 
Church. The church choir and festival chorus, a 
undred and twenty strong, were heard in fine per- 
formances of Schubert’s ‘Song of Miriam,’ Holst’s 
All people that on earth do dwell,’ motets by Morley, 
Byrd, and Edward Watson, &c. The Municipal 
Orchestra played a Mozart Symphony, ‘the’ Bach 
tria, &c. Dr. Chastey Hector conducted, and Mr. 
Donald J. Hughes was organ accompanist. The 
attendance was so large that hundreds of people were 
unable to obtain admission 

At Truro Cathedral on July 8, the Diocesan Choral 
Union Festival took place. There were about four 
hundred and fifty choristers, and the event was one 
of the most successful so far held. The Canticles were 
sung to Brewer in D, and the anthems were Farrant’s 
Call to remembrance,’ sung by the Cathedral Choir 
done, and Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Evening Hymn,’ sung 
by all the choirs. Mr. G. Ormond conducted, and 
Mr. H. S. Middleton, of Ely Cathedral, accompanied 
and gave a recital (Mozart, Franck, Handel, and 
Harwood). 


Dr. G. P. Saunders has been appointed to Doncaster | 


Parish Church, in succession to Mr. H. A. Bennett, who 
goes to Rochester Cathedral. Dr. Saunders is young, 
and has done much in a short time. He obtained the 
degree of Mus. Bac. at London University and F.R.C.O. 
in 1923, and his Mus. Doc. in 1928. He was organist of 
St.Mary’s, Ilford, from 1920-23, at Ilford Parish Church, 
1923-28 ; since 1928 he has been at Melton Mowbray 
Parish Church (where one of his predecessors was 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent) and music master at Melton 
Mowbray Grammar School. He was a pupil of 
Stanford, Alcock, Kitson, and Ley. 


At the Parish Church, Kingston-on-Thameg, on the 
last Sunday in June, a short recital of chamber music 
by Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann 
took the place of the Sermon at Evensong. The 
players were Messrs. Philip Alderson (son of Dr. A. P. 
Alderson, organist of the church), William Hulson, 
and William Evans. The church was crowded, and a 
general desire was expressed for future performances 
of the kind. 


Mr. John Munks has received a presentation from 


the members of Hucknall Congregational Church as a | 
mark of appreciation of his fifty years’ service as| 


Organist. 


XUM 


The organ in St. George’s West Church, Edinburgh 
| (on which Dr. Alfred Hollins plays), is being enlarged, 
and new electric action installed. The work is in the 
hands of Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, who are also 
reconstructing and electrifying the organs at St. Paul’s, 
Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells; St. John the Evangelist, 
| Edinburgh ; and All Saints’, Runcorn. 

On June 21, eleven choirs, numbering about two 
hundred voices, jomed in a _ Festival service at 
Chichester Cathedral. The Canticles were sung to 
Walmisley in D minor, and the anthem was Ouseley’s 
“It came even to pass.’ Mr. Monk, of Arundel Parish 
Church, accompanied, and Dr. Conway conducted an 
impressive service. 


A Schubert and Schumann recital was given at 
St. John’s, Hove, on June 14, by Mr. Clifford Roberts 
and Miss Sybil Langworth. Mr. Roberts played one 
of Schumann’s B A CH Fugues and Sketch No. 2, the 


Finale from the Overture, Scherzo, and Finale for 
Orchestra, &c., and Miss Langworth sang six Schubert 
songs. 


Miss Margaret Ambrose has resigned the post of 
organist at Christ Church Cathedral, Hamilton, 
Ontario, after forty-seven years’ service. Miss Ambrose 
has been an important figure in the musical life of 
Hamilton—a busy industrial city—and under her 
direction the Cathedral services have reached a high 
level. 


Exeter Diocesan Choral Association held its thirty- 
ninth annual Festival service in Exeter Cathedral on 
June 26, twenty choirs taking part. Lloyd's setting 
of the Canticles was sung, and the anthems were 
Gibbons’s ‘ Almighty and everlasting God ’ and Goss’s 
‘The glory of the Lord.’ Dr. Armstrong conducted, 
and Mr. Cyril G. Church was at the organ. 


Mr. R. H. Clifford Smith, who succeeded the late 
Herbert Walton at Glasgow Cathedral, begins on 


August 12 a series of weekly recitals (Tuesdays, at 7.30), 
which will continue until September 30. We are glad 
to see that the excellent programmes contain a good 
proportion of English organ music : 


Mr. Cuthbert Edward Osmond has been appointed 
to St. Alban’s Cathedral, in succession the late 
Mr. W. L. Luttman. Mr. Osmond, who comes from 
Bryanston School, Blandford, Dorset, was a pupil of 
Dr. W. G. Alcock at Salisbury Cathedral, and was his 
assistant there from 1917 to 1927 


to 


Messrs. Hill & Sons and Norman & Beard are to 
build three organs for Trinity College of Music. The 
same firm has in hand the re-conditioning of the 
Middlesbrough Town Hall instrument, andthe new organ 
in the Bernhard Baron St. George’s Jewish Settlement, 
Commercial Road, E., was also built by them. 


At Holy Cross Church, Uckfield, on June 15, the 
local orchestra, conducted by Miss Beatrice Williams, 
joined Mr. George Dawes in a recital. The orchestra 
played three Bach movements and Elgar’s Serenade, 
and, with Mr. Dawes at the organ, a Haydn Symphony. 

| The organ solos included Bach’s Passacaglia. 


Work has began on the restoration of the York 
Minster organ. All but £200 of the £4,000 necessary 
has been raised. This is largely due to American 
generosity, for an American visitor to the Minster on 
her return home collected £2,000 from her friends. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Hall is to have a new organ 
—not too soon. Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper will 
build the new instrument. The casework of the present 
organ will be retained on account of its decorative 
value. 
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The important post of Melbourne City Organist is to| APPOINTMENTS 
be filled by Mr. W. N. McKie, organist and director of | Mr. Stanley Chipperfield, choirmaster and organist, 
music at Clifton College, and formerly of St. Agnes’s Parish Church, Sidbury, Devon. 7 
Church, Kennington Park. | Mr. Percy Whitlock, choirmaster and organist, St 
— | Stephen’s, Bournemouth. 
Owing to various obstacles, chiefly economic, this 
year’s Summer School of Church Music, which was to 


have taken place at Chichester, has been reluctantly Detters to the Editor 


cancelled 








On June 17, Mr. Martin Shaw conducted a Hymn THE ‘SIL VER WIN INGS’ CASE 
On June | . a H) ; SE 
Festival in St. Helen’s Church, Abingdon. There was 
a choir of a hundred and twenty voices, drawn from six 
local churches; and a large congregation took part. 


Sir,—In the course of the comments in your July 
number on the recent action of Messrs. Ricordj 
concerning Puccini’s ‘ Humming Chorus’ and a song 
in ‘ Silver Wings,’ I see myself involved—as orches- 
trator—but as the observations do not make any 
reference to the Puccini orchestration I was alleged to 
have laid illegal hands on, I trust I may be allowed to 
explain the ‘ head and front of my offending '—apart 
from any consideration of the respective matodion which 
were in dispute. As you have printed both melodies, 
my remarks should be easy to follow. 

When the ‘ Butterfly’ theme first appears in the 
opera (during the letter incident) the sustained notes 

RECITALS are given to a solo violin and (an octave below) a solo 
Mr. Laurence M. Ager, Wesleyan Methodist Church, viola (see page 293 of the full orchestral miniature 

E. Grinstead—‘ Chant du Matin—Bluette,’ Guilmanit ; | S©°F)- This ~ oo a high register—the violin on its 

Prelude and Fugue in G, Mendelssohn; Choral E string, the viola on its A: 

Improvisation on ‘By the waters of Babylon,’ 

Karg-Elert ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach 


At the opening of the new Memorial Chapel at 
Wesley House, Cambridge, Mr. Allan Brown gave a 
recital on the organ built for the chapel by Messrs. 
Spurden, Rutt 


Mr. Ambrose Porter started on July 5 a series of 
thirteen recitals of English organ music (Saturdays, 
at 7). The programmes are representative, and range 
from Blow to living composers 





Mr. Pearce Hosken, King’s Weigh House Church, W.1 £ - 
Psalm-Prelude No. 1, Howells; Prelude on ‘St == 
— 


Mary,’ Wood ; Meditation, Harvey Grace ; Fantasia 
and Toccata, Stanford ; Folk-Song Suite, Evlebach ; 
rhree Preludes on Welsh Hymn-Tunes, Vaughan 
William Four Sketches for Pedal Pianoforte, 
Schumann 

Dr. Harold Rhodes, Paignton Parish Church—An 


. the song the melody (set out in octaves in the 
pianoforte copy) is given to the violins and ‘cellos 
tutti) in octaves—a very conventional treatment, and 
to be found in countless works 





Easter Alleluya, Gordon Slater; Epilogue— Old Ex. 2 

100th,’ Farrar ; Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), Guilmant ; Ge +=: 

Grand Cheeur Dialogué, Gigout ; Scherzo (Symphony G4 = —=§ 

No. 4), Wido» Za 7 

Mr. Guy Michell, St. Matthew's, Worthing—Fugue in 

C minor, Bach ; Alleluia, Bossi >» ‘ The Cuckoo’ and| This is in a low register—no less than eleven notes 
The Bee’ (‘ Summer Sketches ’), Lemare ; Carillon | farther down than Puccini, and obviously giving a 

Sortie, Mulet totally different effect Yet these are the octaves 


Dr. William A. Hall, All Saints’, Eastbourne—Prelude | Which were seriously claimed by Ricordi’s, and 
and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Adagio Cantabile | solemnly backed by their experts, to be a copy of 
Symphony No. 1), Lemare; Allegretto grazioso, | ‘ Butterfly’! 


Hollins ; Transformation Scene, ‘ Parsifal.’ If vour commentator is anything of an orchestral 
Mr. H. W. Jones, St. Andrew’s, Plaistow, E ‘ Jesu, colorist I respectfully submit it to him whether such 
Joy of man’s desiring,’ Bach Allegro (Concerto 4 claim is not a wild and reckless one, amazing when 
hp? > oO \ s Ps , SS r- > > ste g 
No. 4), Dupu Andante and Allegro (Sonata No. 1), | supported by professional men of noted standing 
Mende hn The second item of my‘ larceny ’ isin this: Puccini's 


Mr Fred rick Dalrymple, St. Clement’s, Briton Ferry | @¢companiment is in przzicato throughout, as will be 


loccata in F, Bach; Prelude and Fugue on, Temembered, and of such spec ial character as to count 
BACH, Liszt A Song of Sunshine,’ Hollins ;| 48 an inseparable feature of his melody. In the third 
Etude Symphonique, Bossi and fourth bars of the song (and correspondingly 


Mr. Lionel A. Ladbrooke, Andover Parish Church—| further on) the pianoforte copy supplied a ‘ fill-up ’ of 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Postlude,| three rising chords (similar to the continuous form of 
llcock ; Prelude and Fugue, Ethel Smyth accompaniment used by Wagner in ‘ O Star of Eve, 

Mr. Sidney S. Campbell, Chigwell Parish Church sixty years before ‘ Butterfly’), which I allotted 
Fantasia and Toccata in D minor, Stanford ; Hymn-| (inevitably) to the harp: 


Tune Preludes—* St. Peter,’ Darke, and ‘ St. Michael,’ 
West ; Finale in B flat, Franck 
Mr. Raymond E. Jones, All Saints’, Clifton—Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Sonata No. 1, 
Borowski Sea “Sketches, Schumann; Trumpet 
Minuet, Ho Now, because Puccini's pizzicato contrivance, so the 
Mr. Nic holas ( ( a St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, E.C. | plaintiffs argued, is ‘ plucking strings,’ and harp playing 
Sinfonias to Cantatas Nos. 12 and 21, Bach-Grace ;|is also ‘ plucking strings,’ therefore I stole from 
Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, Bach ; Benedictus, |‘ Butterfly’! And again the experts for the plaintiffs 
Bourrée et Musette, and Interlude, Karg-Elert ; | confirmed the guilty resemblance ! 
Bow Bells’ and March in A, Godfrey Sceats. This plucking stunt was ‘ plugged ’ with parrot-like 
Dr. Thomas Keighley, Manchester Cathedral—Toccata, | insistance by the other side during the whole four 
Froberger ; Canzona, Kerli; Ciacona in C minor, | days’ performance. 





Buxtehude ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach. Your contributor complains that ‘ ncbody seems to 
Mr. Guy Michell, St. Matthew's, Worthing—Overture | have laughed.’ I assure him that he is wrong. 

in F, Faulkes ; Fuguein C, Bach ; Légende, Dvorak ; The persistency with which all our witnesses were 

Improvisation. pinned down to answer ‘ Yea’ or ‘ Nay’ whether the 
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be ‘ simple child ’ that could not get beyond ‘ Nay, sir, 
reare seven.’ Protest as they might that the differences 
ere Substantial and material, that was not to matter 
they were octaves and ‘pluckings,’ and so the 
wylight robbery. Can you beat it ? 

Laugh! I fancy that some lusty yells will follow 
won the warning this case was doubtless intended to 
nvey, so far as orchestration concerned, that 
ctaves in fiddles and ’cellos and ‘ pluckings ’ were the 
sclusive property of Puccini, and must henceforth be 
tboo.—Yours, &c., I. A. DE ORELLANA. 
20, Gerald Road, S.W.1. 


is 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL ORGAN 
Sir,—Recitals in St. Paul’s Cathedral are rarely 
ven, but as it would have been manifestly impossible 
let such an important event as the re-opening of the 
abric and the replacement of the organ bass without 
pving the many lovers of the instrument an oppor- 
maity of hearing it divorced, for once, from its usual 
file of accompanying the service, Dr. Stanley Marchant 
ave two recitals on July 1 and July 6. As an auditor, 
sad as one who had the privilege of playing on and 
testing the reconstructed work, I venture to send 
cord of my impressions. 

There is but one word that describes the effect of 
is instrument. It is unique. How far this may be 
ve to the acoustics of the building or to position 
tis not necessary to inquire. But of this I am very 
wre; ever since the days of Sir John Stainer the thrill 
sitting at the west end of the nave before the 
mmencement of service and of hearing first a vague 
murmur, so tenuous that it was impossible to recognise 
rither key or rhythm, of hearing this gradually grow 
ato something definite, as if a cloud took a recognisable 
tm—this thrill never failed. It was, indeed, unique. 
Since those days the organ has been rebuilt and 
nsiderably enlarged. About the beginning of the 
entury additions were made to the Great, the number 
{stops on the Solo was doubled, and greater part of 
thm enclosed, the Pedal considerably strengthened 
ty the addition of stops placed in the dome gallery, 
together with a second family of tubas, and finally a 
small organ of five stops placed near the High Altar. 
The present rebuild includes the installation of electric 
«tion which replaces the tubular-pneumatic of 1872 ; 
anew console; a new 32-ft. metal open in the dome 
dal section, and two new stops which Mr. Henry 
ilis has lately introduced—an orchestral horn, 
eproducing the velvety, mysterious tone of the orches- 
tal instrument when blown softly, and a trompette 
nilitaire, a fiery, ‘ crackly ’ trumpet, the ne plus ultra 
{ brilliance (a stop to be used with the utmost 
iscretion, but one of prodigious potentiality under 
the hands of a fine player). The Choir organ has gained 
minterest by the addition of mutation stops, Nazard 
ad Tierce, without which no organ, even one of 
moderate size, can nowadays be said to be complete. 
Dr. Marchant began his first recital with Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor. No work could have 
een more happily chosen to suit the genius of the 
ustrument. His use of the Choir mutations in the scale- 
jassages of the Prelude was delightful, and the final 
ttry of the Fugue subject on the Pedal lifted 
the hearer out of his seat. His unison giving-out of 
0ss’s fine tune to ‘ Praise, my soul’ was an inspiration. 
lhe Mendelssohn ‘ Andante con moto ’ seemed a trifle 
ut of the picture, but it is impossible to withhold a 
word of praise for the accuracy of the staccato pedal 
playing. 

An enthusiast wrote to the papers some days ago 
uggesting that recitals should be given in St. Paul’s 
laily at 1 p.m. Without in any way associating oneself 
mth so preposterous a demand, a hope may be 
“pressed that later on, at suitable intervals, not too 
istantly separated, the privilege of listening to this 
glorious instrument may be given to the many lovers 
{fine organ music in London.—Yours, &c., 

J. STUART ARCHER. 


E 





XUM 


hibits were octaves and ‘ pluckings’ truly recalled| Sir,—Considerable interest naturally attaches to the 


rebuilding of any important organ. Ideals change in 
the course of a very few years in some instances, and 
where they do not, one naturaliy wonders whether the 
result will always be a step forward. When thinking 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral organ I do not stand alone when 
regarding it as enjoying a position at the very top of 
the pedestal of art. I do not describe it as unapproached 
by Salisbury, or St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, for 
example. But I dosubmit that this glorious old instru- 
ment was unique. It possessed a very striking 
personality that no other organ possessed—whether 
due to organ or building is not the point 

So that, added to its status as regards size, we find 
unbounded interest in anything that is done to such 
a masterpiece. 

St. Paul’s may be a fine building for sound when 
viewed from certain aspects; but no one would deny 
that there exist the most serious obstacles to success. 

I am quite impartial, and I maintain that it is the 
very finest church organ known to me. This is a bold 
affirmation, and I appreciate what I say. Whether it is 
due to the building is beside the point. As a matter 
of fact, the very features of the Cathedral that are 
favourable to some parts of the organ are unfavourable 
to other parts. To scale and voice in such a way as 
to attain such unbounded success is a hard task. I 
have it on the assurance of Messrs. Willis that, apart 
from new stops, no alteration of tone has been effected. 
I am mighty glad St. Paul’s has been ‘ restored ’ rather 
that‘ rebuilt.’ It has the old world-wide characteristics 
that Dr. Marchant desired should be preserved. To 
these, the new Dome Trumpet, the 32-ft. metal, and 
some strings have been added, and the console brought 
up to date. The pedal flue work seems, I fancy, richer 


for the new metal stop, and the Trumpet, so well 
displayed at the opening by Mr. Hopkins, is a very 
remarkable stop that tells out in spite of its high 
position.— Yours, &c., GILBERT BENHAM. 


New Barnet 


BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR 

Sir,—Hearing this in St. Paul’s Cathedral during 
the late Thanksgiving Services one cannot help feeling 
how greatly Bach would have been stirred by such 
a magnificent presentation of his music 

I am old enough to remember Sir John 
organist and, of course, Sir John Stainer, Sir George 
Martin, and Dr. Macpherson. Worthily Dr. 
Marchant uphold all the fine traditions 

It must have been a severe strain on Dr. Marchant 
to carry through all he has done during this last month 
The Cathedral Services have not suffered even while 
the fine organ was out of use. How grandly his choir, 
&c., have supported him !—Yours, & cw 


Blackheath, S.E. 
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ABOUT PIANOFORTE TOUCH 
TONE-COLOUR 


remarks 


rH 

AND 

Str,—Madame Levinskaya’s to the effect 
that touch does influence tone-quality by varying the 
number of harmonics and their relative intensities 
between themselves are, of course, true, and in fact 
are the common knowledge of every properly trained 
pianoforte teacher, Matthay having fully dealt with 
this point in ‘ The Act of Touch,’ published in 1903 

But one cannot agree with Madame Levinskaya when 
she proposes to apply the gene ral term ‘ tone-colour ’ 
as a generic label covering all tonal-variation, for tone 
may vary both in quantity, quality, and duration, and 
one may inflect quantitatively without necessarily 
altering the quality of sound. 

Again, Matthay has some very pertinent observations 
on the subject in his ‘ Musical Interpretation,’ p. 168, 
Additional Note No He writes : 

‘A point often overlooked is the difference between 
inflection and colouring, in its proper sense 

‘ Loosely used, we apply the term “ colouring ’’ to any 
of the three possible forms of expression—variety of 
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tone, duration, and time (rubato), whether used to 
denote merely inflections from note to note or to 
denote those larger: stretches of colouring which 
deserve the term ‘ instrumentation ’"—a thing closely 
akin to orchestration, but not quite the same. 

‘It is this last aspect of expression, instrumentation, 
which, strictly speaking, should alone be termed 
colouring, i.e., a laying out of one’s work in large schemes 
and levels of expression. Hence, colouring includes 
inflection, but not vice-versad. You can, for example, 
have considerable stretches of forte colour or piano | 
colour—while the note-to-note inflections are never- 
theless in evidence; whereas you can quite easily 
inflect all through a piece without displaying any 
distinct schemes of colour-level whatever. Similarly 
in composition, some of the great masters were great 
colorists and some were not. Schumann, for instance, 
is rather badly lacking in this sense; whereas Beet- 
hoven has it highly developed. Chopin’s pianoforte 
writing shows it finely, and certainly Liszt had mar- 
vellous feeling for it. Consider, for instance, how well 
Beethoven has laid out the first movement of his 
Sonata in E minor, Op. 90, in this respect—contrasting 
the various registers of the instrument. Schumann, no 
doubt, would have written it all in the middle of the 
instrument! Again, examine in this light, say, Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No. 12, in C sharp minor, and realise how 
gloriously effective is its laying-out in large schemes 
of pianoforte-colour devices, or his ‘ Waldesrauschen ’— 
true instrumentation, and what a lesson in pianoforte 
writing! The old harpsichordist or virginal writers 
and players perforce were colorists. You could not 
inflect from note to note on those instruments; all 
you could do was to play successive phrases with 
various timbres, either by pulling out stops or using 
different keyboards—a fact which must be borne in| 
mind when trying to play Scarlatti, Purcell, &c. 

‘Fora pianist, however, to achieve greatness, he must | 
anyway have mastered both the art of inflection and | 
of colouring. Inflections are necessary from note to 
note, but it is by carefully considered colouring that 
breadth of effect can alone be secured.’ 

It will, therefore, avoid confusion if the term | 
‘colouring’ is restricted to the sense in which it is| 
used above, while a more accurate general term would 
be ‘ tone-variation,’ which includes quantity, quality, | 
and duration. 

Madame Levinskaya further states: ‘My whole} 
book is devoted to the scientific analysis of ways and 
means for colourful touch—it is high time that these | 
scientific principles should become the common| 
possession of all professional musicians, and that our | 
musical institutions should introduce lectures giving a 
more defined and rational basis for correct and varied | 
tone-production on the pianoforte, which now 
largely a matter of chance and individual temperament. 
Then, and then only, will the credulity and acceptance 
of fallacies fostered by the present-day chaos and | 
confusion be swept away, and teaching on scientific | 
lines be fully established.’ 

The fundamental principles of tone-production were 
stated twenty-seven years ago by Mr. Matthay in 
“The Act of Touch,’ i.e., ‘Energy brought to bear | 
upon the key ceases to create tone the moment that | 
the place in key-descent is reached, where the hammer’s 
motion culminates and causes sound to begin; the act 
of tone-production itself can hence never take longer | 
than it does in the most extreme sfaccatissimo ; the | 
greater the total speed induced during each individual | 
key-descent the greater is the tone-quantity ; the more 
gradually this key-speed is attained, the more beautiful | 
is the tone-chavacter—the fuller, more ‘“‘ sympathetic,” 
singing and carrying is its quality ; the more sudden | 
the key-depression, the harsher is the resulting tone- | 
quality ; it may be more “ brilliant,’’ but it will be} 
less effective in carrying power.’ 

I find that Madame Levinskaya in her book has| 
nothing new to add to the foregoing principles—indeed, | 
she actually reverts to the fallacy that by continuing | 





is | 


emission some alteration of tone can take place, ap 
goes as far as to suggest that the finger should aim m 
to the sound-spot in key-descent, but ‘ towards 
floor far below the key-beds’ (p. 70). As a matt 
of fact, lectures on the lines laid down by Mr. Matthg 
have been held both at his own school and at 
R.A.M. for many years past, and I suggest that ‘ th 
present-day chaos and confusion’ exist only in th 
minds of those who are insufficiently intelligent 
grasp Mr. Matthay’s teachings.—Yours, &c., 

38, George Street, W.1. CLINTON GRAY-FIsk 


“OPERA AT THE PRESENT DAY’ 


S1r,—I must venture to disagree with Mr. Sabaneey 
article on ‘ Opera at the Present Day.’ Mr. Sabanee 


and no use to the people of to-day. Many peopl 
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seems to have the impression that opera is played os can be 


after having a long day in a workroom or an offic 
attend a local cinema for the sake of a picture that they 
believe will cheer them up or excite them a great dea] 
After a really drab day this desire is one which can ¥y 
sympathised with. 

Mr. Sabaneev believes that the opera-going pubil 
resented the continued attempts to turn opera intj 
music-drama, and that they were filled with indignatiog 
at Wagner’s wonderful success with music-dramj 
Wagner's stories are not brilliant, his heroes are eitha 
too heroic or too feeble, and his heroines too angel 
or too suspicious. Eva (‘ Die Meistersinger’) is 4 
womanish heroine—the only one Wagner gives w 
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Since when have Wagner’s operas become lop 
symphonies with singers trying to make themselve 
heard above the din? That is the impression M; 
Sabaneev would give us (if we had not heard Wagner 
music). 

The operas that should be given to the public « 
to-day are after this style: Handel’s secular music 
Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo ed Euridice ’ ; Verdi's operas (includin 
‘La forza del Destino’); Weber’s ‘ Freischiitz 
‘Oberon,’ &c.; Mozart’s ‘ Flauto Magico,’ ‘ Figaro 
“Don Juan’; Rossini complete; Puccini’s ‘ Tosca 
and ‘ Turandot’; Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Philémon 
Baucis,’ ‘ Mireille,’ ‘ Mock Doctor’ ; Wagner complet 

These should be acted as well as sung by really goo 
actors and singers. 

This ought to satisfy anybody, for with 
properly done as well as the singing, the 
opera would soon awaken.—Yours, &c., 

Queen’s Park, WorRKING MAN, 

Manchester. 


A NEW KIND OF CHORAL SOCIETY 
Srr,— Your correspondent Mr. E. R. Scovell deserve 
every encouragement in his effort to raise choralism 
out of the common rut; were it not that—thougl 
a Londoner—I reside nearly three hundred miles from 
Oxford Circus, I should certainly be amongst the 


| enthusiasts offering to submit to his stringent tests 


With most of his ‘ basic principles’ I am more o 
less in agreement, but I venture to suggest that 
Mr. Scovell will find: (a) his projected method @ 
rehearsal unsatisfactory ; (6) the need for a conductor 
if more than eight voices are employed. 

The insistence on reasonable ‘ solo ’ voices is desirable 
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in a way, but with a small choir of twelve the really 
essential things are perfect balance and strong rhythm 
A quartet or sextet of experienced singers can usually 
rot the one and feel the other, but two or mor 
voices to each line demand the guiding (and restraining 
influence of a conductor. 


When learning part-songs, glees, madrigals, and the 


like, it is surely of primary importance to consider each t 
The memo factors. 


2p-Mment to 
ggly sorry \ 


work as a whole before going into detail. 
rising and rehearsal of short sections at a time ca 
only lead to patchwork; and what tedious practic 
they would be ! 


is, I cannot help feeling, a piece of misguided enthusias 














Banning printed music from rehearsal 
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_ l 
ace, aor her part at home. Once a work is learnt as a| 
aim na nemorising becomes a simple matter. Inci- | 
ards typotally, is it not true that such consummate artists 
1 mate the English Singers do not dispense with printed 
Matthagpries even at concert performances ? 
1 at typ lhat such an object as your correspondent has in 
hat ‘ typad can be achieved is proved within my own ex- 
in thgerience At a recent important musical Festival, I 
shered unto me three friends and entered for the 
baccompanied mixed-voice quartet class. We were 
rarded the first prize silver medals, with ninety per 
st. marks, the adjudicator commenting : ‘ Delightful 
brasing ; moulded so well; excellent words. They 
, to their climaxes so well. Four very well-blended 
ices. A charming performance.’ 
shone This is not mentioned in any spirit of self-glorification, 
3. (et just as an indication to other kindred spirits of 
pe Oust can be done in this direction by enthusiasts.— 
I pn murs, XC, * DESCANT.’ 
lat they 
at deaf Sirn,—I have had an encouraging response to the 
. can bgtter you were good enough to insert in your last issue, 
nd it is now certain that we shall be able to try the 
; publigperiment of ‘no conductor and no printed music at 
ra inapnearsals.” I should, however, like to hear from one 
gnatiogx two more keen sopranos and contraltos. 
dram The procedure contemplated is: Draft rules to be 
e eithgmbmitted to the inaugural meeting during the first 
angeligpeck in October ; appointment of Selection Committee ; 
') is @uditions ; preparation for North London Festival in 


igent 


-F isk 


aneey 


ves wmovember.— Yours, &c., E. R. ScovELt. 
e longi Pantiles, Woodside Avenue, 

nselve Beaconsfield. 

yn Mr 


agnera’ THE NATIONAL COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL 
AT LIVERPOOL 
Sirn,—I should like to offer a few comments on the 
National Competitive Festival at Liverpool as seen 
fom a competitor’s point of view 
In the sight-test any difficulty there was lay in the 
isposition of the four verses of the Kingsley poem, 
rhose words were printed in rather small type between 
pee staves of music, so that in the first verse all voices, 
gave the contraltos, had to keep eyes in touch with 
mords and music on two different levels, exaggerated 
m the first and last verses for basses and sopranos 
mspectively. Might not music be chosen whose lay-out 
niorms to the normal part-song distribution of words 
_ Bad notes ? 
AN. Tf The adjudicators deemed the madrigal tempo 
sen by practically every conductor to be too fast, 
tading to inarticulateness in the repeated ‘ Why do 
ustill’ quavers. They judged in a practically empty 
fall, and failed in their comments to make allowance 


blic 
musi 
luding 
chiitz 
igaro 
losca 


Serves 
-alisnt that vital fact. In halls as large as, or larger than 
rougif’* Philharmonic, with a full audience, precisely those 


frompessages have been known to be conspicuous for 
thepanty. Is anybody going to ask a conductor to 
tadjust a tempo when he suddenly finds an empty 
ofeuditorium ? Further, was Mr. Geoffrey Shaw exactly 
that¥*"Se or just in that airy dismissal of madrigal editors, 
xd off hey have to earn their money,’ and so on, followed 
by ‘ When in doubt they can put in an accent’ ? 

Such comments cut no ice with the choirs he was 
bidressing ; they know that the late Lionel Benson 
bad plenty of practical experience during his conductor- 
sip of the Magpie Madrigal Singers over a lengthy 
period, and that his authority on that subject is neither 
better nor worse than that of his too facile-spoken 
fommentator, who might have been somewhat more 
mscious of the seemliness of things than to indulge 
| the’ quite uncalled-for public detraction of men, living 
br dead, who at least are as competent as their 
fetractors. One would always wish adjudicatory 
fomment to carry its full weight, and feels correspond- 
ticesf"Sly sorry when the desire to tickle an audience lures 
rsalf 2to such indiscretions. 

asm The old problem of ‘own choice’ work presented 
ter Self in an acute form. How to balance performances 
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of, say, Stanford’s ‘ Bluebird’ and Christian Bach's 
‘I wrestle and pray,’ or Cornelius’s ‘ Surrender of the 
soul’? Suppose the two former to have been equally 
well done, should not the Bach carry greater weight 
qua music than the Stanford because it is art on a 
higher and nobler scale? And might one not go further 
and say that this Bach slightly less well sung than the 
Stanford ideally performed would still be worthy of 
higher commendation ? In these two cases the musical 
art is not on the same plane or scale, and thus, strictly 
speaking, not really comparable, and yet the judges 
were invited to treat them as on an equality! Just 
as well try to compare the grandeur of Pillar Rock 
rising majestically from Ennerdale with the wooded 


|delights of Grange Fell in Borrowdale. If those 


responsible for these super-Festivals (as a correspondent 
in The Times described them) continue to regard the 
“own choice’ as a necessary part of the competition, 
then why not try to eliminate this possibility of 
unequal esthetic value by limiting the ‘ own choice’ 
to one or other taken from a list (drawn up by the 
judges or other responsible persons) which shall ensure 
that though varied in type, they shall afford a closer 
approximation to a truly comparable basis than was 
the case on July 5 in the unfettered choice which 
produced the extremes mentioned ? 

If these national super-Festivals are to be continued, 
perhaps the points raised might receive consideration 
—Yours, &c., ‘Rep Rose.’ 


THE MASON AND HAMLIN PIANOFORTE 

Srr,—One does not know at which to marvel the 
more, the glib fatuousness with which your corre- 
spondent ‘ J. A. H.’ makes a portentous discovery of 
the obvious, namely, that of several instruments by 
one and the same maker one will be better than 
another, or the astonishing simplicity which thinks 
that the merits of a particular instrument are the onl) 
consideration governing its use by pianists or musical 
organizations. 

The excellence of pianofortes is judged by people 
like your correspondent by their sound alone ; by the 
discerning—by their tone-qualities plus the mechanical 
qualities plus the standard of craftsmanship that is put 
into their making That is the difference between 
connoisseurs of pianoforte building and—‘ J. A. H.’— 


| Yours, &c., KAIKHOSRU SORABJI 


P.S.—May I point out two glaring misprints in my 
letter on Mr. Dolmetsch ? 

I wrote ‘ unlucky’ not ‘ unlikely choice of weapons.’ 
And my quotation of Miss Sitwell was ‘ hot and woolly,’ 
not ‘ soft and woolly.’ 

I do not know what Dr. Bridge’s musical qualifica- 
tions were, but in that grossly over-praised poem, 
“The Testament of Beauty,’ I have come across 
passages dealing with music that I can only say struck 
me as betraying something perilously like the senti- 
mental amateur. 

(If Mr. Sorabji will in future send his letters in 
typescript instead of in barely decipherable hand- 
writing, we will promise a freedom from misprints—at 
all events from ‘ glaring ’ examples.—EDITOR.] 


CONCERT AGENTS AND THE MUSICAL PRESS 

S1r,—Mr. Lionel Powell’s refusal to send tickets to 
the musical press is, indeed, a peculiar policy. Apart 
from ordinary common courtesy, and considering the 
matter merely from a commercial aspect, I should 
have thought that he would realise that the musical 
press possesses a publicity value not far short of the 
daily press because of the obvious fact that musical 
journals are read only by people essentially interested 
in music. Granted that the musical press cannot be 
compared with the daily press as regards circulation, 


| surely it is the quality not the quantity that is the all- 


important factor. In any case there are only four 
musical journals which cover London concerts and 
recitals, namely, the Musical Times, Musical Opinion, 


Monthly Musical Record, and the Musical Mirror. 
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There might be a modicum of reason in Mr. Powell’s 
attitude if he always sold every seat for his ‘celebrity’ 
concerts, but this rarely happens (in spite of ‘ stunt’ 
publicity methods). I know quite a number of people 
who obtain free tickets for these concerts. For instance, 
there were a quantity given away for the recent concerts 


of the Concertgebouw Orchestra at the Albert Hall. | 


Yet Mr. Powell could not spare four or eight tickets 
for the musical press !—Yours, &c., RartpnH HILL 
22, Sutherland Grove, S.W.18 


THE MONEY IS THERE 

Srr,—A great deal has been said about the generosity 
of those who support the splendid Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, which we heard 
under Toscanini lately. These patrons deserve to be 
praised for their ambition, enthusiasm, and open- 
handedness. We have not the wealth of the United 
States, but nevertheless are still a wealthy nation. I 
put it to your readers whether a relatively small 
fraction of the money spent in London on things which 
are of little or no account would not maintain a 
superlatively fine orchestra in our midst and render 
possible unlimited rehearsal If the desire were there, 
the funds, I imagine, would not be lacking.—Yours, &c., 


Glasgow. D. C. PARKER 


WILHELM RODE: A CORRECTION 

Sir,—In the Vienna notes in your July issue your 
correspondent, Mr. Paul Bechert, makes some dis- 
paraging remarks about the baritone Wilhelm Rode, 
and the statement, ‘ Rode is the baritone whom London 
rejected two seasons ago.’ 

seing a great admirer of Rode’s art, I should like to 
point out that he sang here in the first cycle of the 


Ring ’ in 1928, and scored a great success. The dates 
on which he sang were April 30, May 2 and 4, and if 
you refer to his press notices you will see ¢hat the 


London critics praised him very highly 

Ihe fact that he has not since sung in London may 
have led Mr. Bechert to make this very unfair state- 
ment Chere are many singers who have appeared at 
Covent Garden with immense success, but for reasons 
which are quite inexplicable have not been re-engaged. 
lo name only one, Elisabeth Rethberg 


May I ask you to give publicity to this letter, 
ind to forward it to your Vienna correspondent ?— 
Yours, &c., ARTHUR NorcutTt. 

83, Alexandra Road, N.W.8 

BALFOUR AND BACH 

Sir,—I can confirm Mr. H. J]. Timothy’s remarks 
in the June number as to the late Earl Balfour’s 
appreciation of Bach 

In the ‘eighties and ‘nineties three well-known 
figures, representing politics, art, and music, viz., 


salfour Frederick Leighton, and Sullivan, were 
always to be seen in the church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Sandringham, when they were honoured with their 
innual week-end winter invitation When the organist, 
the late Arthur H. Cross, observed Mr. Balfour, he 
always played a Bach Fugue as an outgoing voluntary, 
and Mr. Balfour invariably walked down the church 
to the west end, where the organ is placed, and, 
standing behind the player, hummed the various 
entrances of the fugue subject. 

I was the first resident articled pupil of the late 
Mr. from 1888 to 1890, and was intimately 
connected with Sandringham as a deputy during the 
summer vacations up to 1898, but my duties as 
assistant-organist while a pupil prevented my being 
a witness to this pleasing incident, for | was engaged 
at the model village church of Weston Newton at the 
other side of Sandringham Park.—Yours, &c., 

Cape Town, HERBERT HILTON. 

S. Africa. 


Sir 


Cross, 


WANTED: MUTHEL’S DUETTO 


S1r,—In the writing of the Life of Burney and qj 
preparation of an annotated edition of his travel 








ee 


The 


Under this 





have need of a copy of the harpsichord duet so 0 
played at Burney’s famous musical evenings—Miith 
Duetto fiir 2 Claviere, 2 Fliigel oder 2 Fortepian 
published at Riga in 1771. It is not in the Bri 
Museum, where this composer’s name is entirely a 
from the catalogue. 

I should be most grateful if any of your read 
could lend me this or any other works of Miithel. 
the first case a postcard might be sent to the addr 
below.—Yours, &c., Percy A. SCHOLEs 

Cornaux prés Chamby, 

sur Montreux, 
Switzerland. 


ORCHESTRAL DRUM-NAMES 
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S1r,—May I be permitted to comment on one 
two points raised by Mr. Wotton in his article ¢ 
* Drums’ ? 

The difficulty about the name of the Oriental dm 
known as the ‘ darabukka’ is not ‘ the several tra 
literations,’ but rather the several forms of the origin 
Arabic word. The above form is the more gener 
one, but in Syria it is written ‘ dirbakka ’ or ‘ dirbakki 
whilst in the Maghrib it appears as ‘ darbikka’ q 
‘darbika.’ This is due to the fact that the wordj 
alien to Arabic, and was probably borrowed from th 
Persian ‘ dunbak’ or ‘ tunbak.’ 

As for the ‘ kabaro’ of Lichtenthal, it not 
‘ twisting ’ of the word ‘ darabukka.’ It is A©thiopi 
and is the name given to a drum with two heads. 
Arabic, however, the ‘ kabar’ was a drum (? tam 
bourine) with one head. See my ‘ Studies in Orientd 
Musical Instruments,’ p. 59 ef seg., now in the pres 
—Yours, &c., HENRY GEORGE FARMER. 

2, Woodlands Drive, 

Glasgow, C.4. 

[Dr. Farmer is the author of ‘ A History of Arabia 
Music to the 13th Century,’ and kindred works4 
EDITOR. } 


is 


THE CHANT THAT HAYDN LIKED 
S1r,—The chant quoted by ‘ One of the Jones’s * ha 
quite a little history (see Grove). Its composer. wa 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 1755 to 1796, ani 
published a collection of sixty chants. This particulg 
one was used on the occasion of George III.’s Stat 
visit to St. Paul’s on April 23, 1789, and at many of th 
annual meetings of the charity children. At one 
these, in 1791, Haydn heard it, and noted it in 
diary with the comment, ‘ No music has for a long tim 
affected me so much as this innocent and reverenti 
strain.’ 
It is still sung—or was recently—at St. Anne: 
Soho, on the last evening of the month.—Yours, &c 


* 
Lo 


St. Paul’s School. T. L. Marty. 
A CORRECTION 
Sir,—In the musical notes from Holland, you 


correspondent Mr. Herbert Antcliffe, in writing abou! 
the summer concerts at Scheveningen, makes a mistakt 
in mentioning as conductor of the first part of thes 
concerts Hermann Abendroth. These concerts af 
conducted by Carl Schuricht, from Wiesbaden. I adé 
that the orchestra that plays at these Scheveningej 
concerts is the Residentie Orkest, from The Hague 
People might think it is the Concertgebouw Orkes! 
that gives these concerts, which is not the case 

The Concertgebouw Orkest is not the only first 
rate orchestra in Holland.— Yours, &c., 

The Hague, H. A. BEcHT. 

Holland. 
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ie  comeen j i 
“a? bless those blank forms. For (and this is the 
and ¢ The Amateurs Erchange point that needs to be borne in mind) the little bit 
travek ll tinder this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- of extra labour matters less than the risk of error 









when sheets have to be numbered hastily by a 
judge whose mind is full (or ought to be full) of 





nents by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 


her's 


~~ prano wishes to meet good pianist for practice of} more important things. For example, on this 
-} ff ys . » " r r ‘ ° ° ° 
nit advanced songs. London, W.—J. V., c/o Musical | occasion too little time having been allowed for the 


Times. <I — song, the class got badly behind, and as a result 
dy singer wishes to meet local lady pianist-accom- | 4¢ my frequent and anxious glances at the clock 


readgl nanist for mutual practice—Mrs. Hopkins, 23 : > 

hel. | Farnaby Road a a Kent , ’|I found myself writing at the top of the sheet, not 
addmfoung ‘cello player required for pianoforte quartet the competitor’s number, but the time! Fortu- 
10LEs.f (male), for mutual practice. S.W. district—E. R. nately the mistake was discovered promptly, or 


RopBins, 18, Hartismere Road, Fulham, S.W.6 when giving the adjudication I might have found 
lady pianist wishes to meet instrumentalists and | myself alluding to candidate No. 11.55. 

vocalists for mutual practice. West End, London.- The best way of dealing with marking-sheets is 
V., c/o Musical Times that customary at Glasgow, and perhaps elsewhere 
Pianist wishes to meet instrumentalists for chamber The judge finds on his desk a large envelope 
music. Birmingham district.—X. Y., c/o Musical! © BW ; ie all ss eee ‘ 

- containing the sheets for the ensuing class, duly 
numbered and filled in, tegether with the test- 
pieces. On the envelope is pasted the page, or 


im s 
one qpll instruments wanted to form amateur orchestra to 





icle rehearse Wednesday afternoons in Central London. 

Commencing in September. Classical and modern | portion thereof, from the syllabus, concerning the 
ul drug music J., 42, Mostyn Road, S.W.9. class. This ensures tidiness, is convenient for 
| trangimateur accompanist wishes to join choral society or | secretarial work, and reduces the chances of errot 
origing musical group in order to gain experience.—H. L. N.,/to9aminimum. A few shillings’ worth of envelopes 
Sener C/o Musical Times. . |is a good investment 
-bakkiflady wishes to meet contralto, tenor, and bass for When there are two test-pieces _— 
ka’ practice of duets and trios. West End.—X. L., c/o : st-pieces it 1s important 
vord d Musical Times that these should appear on the marking-sheet in 
‘m tiCellist wishes to meet other instrumentalists for|the order in which they are to be sung, and that 

mutual practice of chamber music. S.E. district— | order must be adhered to by competitors. A mere 

not @ H. P., c/o Musical Times. detail? Certainly not In giving his award a 
hiopigAmateur bass vocalist wishes to meet efficient young judge often speaks of the tests by their numbers, 
o. empent = Geatemen. — --4 mutual and obviously he and his audience will be at sea 
tang actice a good ogg — 188, Princes | if No. 1 doesn’t always mean the same thing. As 
an | ta set aimee emote ne dot the order must, therefore, be binding, it needs 
_ consideration in drawing up the programme 





=F Competition Festival Record Usually the easier of the tests will be No. 1; if 


one is quiet and slow and the other quick, com- 


sabi FESTIVAL TOPICS petitors will usually prefer to begin with the former 
my By HARVEY GRACI Marking-sheets having been mentioned, it is not 
LITTLE THINGS THAT MATTER superfluous to speak of pencils. A judge usually 


Every experienced adjudicator will, I think, | has his own, both for comfortable holding and 
gree that lack of smoothness in working is often | easy writing ; but he sometimes has to be supplied. 
ue to small and easily avoidable faults in| See, therefore, that two pencils are at hand (two 
;*haforganization. Some of these appear to be so/so that one may always be sharp), and give him 
t watrifling that a judge who points them out is liable | the BB variety. The reader who thinks this is a 
to be looked upon as fussy. But they are far| fussy detail should try his hand at writing notes 
\cu“firom being trifles—or, rather, they belong to| ina hurry for hours at a stretch, and see how much 








iy Mr. Chesterton’s category of ‘tremendous trifles,’|a hard pencil adds to his fatigue, especially if the 
ne gepecially as they rarely occur singly. (An|marking-sheets be smooth-surfaced [ don't 
n hgexecutive that forgets one such practical detail | know what the present sheets are like ; those in 
timg"ill be likely to forget several Naturally such | use a few years ago were bad for anything but a 


ntiifoversights occur most frequently at new Festivals, | very soft pencil.) Sometimes pen and ink will be 
and the present article is written in no grumbling | provided ; if so, there should be plenty of clean 
spirit, but quite friendlily, and for the benefit of | blotting-paper But a good soft pencil is better. 
ae experienced secretaries and committees. (But! The mention of pen and ink reminds me of 
iN. even some of the old hands trip at times.) certificates ; if these are lavishly distributed (at some 
First, as to marking-sheets. At the start of a| Festivals they are given to individual members 
lass a judge ought to be given, not a formidable | of choirs) the judge’s signature should be called 
vousle of blank sheets, but exactly the quantity | for only on those of the chief winners. It is not 
boutf'equired for the class about to be heard, with each | an unheard-of thing for a judge to be called on to 
takegsheet numbered, and bearing the competitor’s | sign certificates by the hundred. 

hesflame and titles of the test-pieces. A judge has The bell is taken for granted, yet I have known 
arfall his work cut out, without the additional bother | it to be forgotten, and have had to carry on by 
ac¢Bof filling in such details as he goes along. I remem-.| calling for the next competitor orally or by rapping 
ig ber once starting a lengthy class of tenors at|the table. Almost as bad as no bell at all is one 
f’ @.m. with blank sheets. Nine o’clock in the | that emits only a faint apologetic tinkle, even 
morning after a heavy previous day’s work is not when smitten hard. So see that the bell ts a bell 
irst{* happy time for a judge (and, by the way, not A fitting chair and table ought also to be counted 
even for tenors, especially when, as in this case, /on, but experience shows that even so obvious a 
they had to deliver an impassioned love song). | detail as this often receives too little thought. A 
Long before the job was done I had good cause to | broad-beamed judge perched on a small, edgey 
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chair (I speak that I do know), a table too small 
for the easy disposal of test-pieces and marking- | 
sheets, or one that wobbles, or has a bad surface— | 
all A se things are against smooth, quick working. | courage to announce for the benefit of the enti 
A position near a door that is constantly in use |. audience, ‘No. 10 withdrawn’ (or ‘ absent,’ 

leads to both distraction and draught. (And, by | ‘ late,” as the case may be). 

the way, make it an adamant rule that the door is| As to copies of the test-pieces ; these are som: 
kept shut during each performance. Stewards are|times sent to the judge beforehand—obviousj 
not strict enough on this point, to the discomfiture | the right course. But as much of the music 
of competitors and distraction of judges.) The| probably be familiar to him, he may prefer not 4 
matter of placing is, of course, important from the | be bothered with copies that have to be packeg 
musical point of view. The judge should be far | and carried round if he is engaged in a series ¢ 
enough away to enable him to hear the performance | | Festivals. The best plan is to send him th 
to the best advantage, but near enough to observe | syllabus, and let him ask for what he wants. 
such details as facial expression. In a hall of| The reader may rub his eyes when I go on 


the result that No. 11’s adjudication will be wri 
on the sheet of the absent or late No. 10. Th 
platform steward should somehow screw up enoug 





average size, two-thirds of the length away from | point out that copies should always be on that. 


the platform is good. It is well that he should be | | judge’s table. ‘Can sucha _ be possibly Over. 
above the floor level, but if a platform is used let | looked ?’ he asks. It can be, and (especially 3 
it be both strong and sufficiently spacious. More | new Festivals) sometimes is! And now that‘ ow 


than once I have found myself on a platform so | choice ’ tests are increasing, secretaries need to by 













small that the hind legs of my chair were on the | reminded of the importance of enforcing the 
and on one occasion the accommo-| concerning the provision by the competitor of 
dation consisted of a high box not unlike an| | copy for the judge’s use. 
into | copies should be available at least one day befor 
perpendicular | 


extreme edge ; 


overgrown Punch and Judy contraption, 
which one climbed via narrow 
steps. As the box swayed slightly at times, 
judging was a more than usually anxious job. By | 
the way, one of the queerest experiences I have had | 


as a result of unsuitable position was at a com- 'never admits that the piece is unfamiliar ; 
| when no copy at all is forthcoming he dissemble 


petition held in a cinema. There was a largish 
square of glass in the roof, and the judge’s dais 
was directly beneath it. 
early afternoon, 
and beat down so fiercely on my head that an 
umbrella had to be called for (the platform was a 
fixture, and, as the hall was congested, a change 
of position was impossible). A little later a 
thunderstorm broke, with torrents of rain, a good 
deal of which came through the skylight, where- 
upon the umbrella was necessary once more. 
Has any other judge ever had to use an umbrella, 
and for shelter from both sun and rain ? 

Two other points in regard to placing. See that 
the judge’s table has a free yard or two all round it. 
He finds it difficult to work with members of the 
audience at his elbow, and discussion with 
colleague is difficult. Don’t put the judge in the 
front seat of a gallery. It cramps his knees, gives 
him too little space for his sheets, &c., 
necessitates a long journey to the platform. 

A steward should be told off for duty at the 
judge’s table. Figures may require checking (less 
now than formerly, thanks to the new and simple 


arithmetical basis of marking), pencils sharpened, | 
But don’t, for | 


messages carried, and so forth. 
heaven’s sake, appoint as judge’s steward one who 
is an irrepressible conversationalist ! 
the judge pleased with one who knows all the 
competitors, and volunteers information about 
them. 

A bottle of water and a glass are not out of place 
on the judge’s table. 

Changes in the order of competitors should 
always be notified to the judge clearly 
promptly. 


number-board should do this, but too often he 


relies on the judge being aware that the number- | 
is true | 
that the judge usually glances at the board as| 


board gives (say) 11 instead of 9. It 


each competitor comes on, but at a specially 


All went well until the | 
when the sun reached the glass | 


| judge is prepared to make the best of things, ané 
| to avoid giving the show away for the sake of the 


a | 


and | 


Still less is | 


and | 
The platform steward in charge of the | 


}and every judge will agree that the combination 
absorbing juncture he may forget to do so, with | 


And all ‘ own-choice 
the event. It is a common experience for aj 
elaborate and unfamiliar work to be brought ty 
| the judge’s table just as the competitor steps on 
|to the platform. Of course, an experienced judg 
and 


still further and remarks (in a stage whisper) tha 
it’s all right, he knows the work and can d 
without a copy. Only by such artifices can he 
ensure that his judgment will not be questioned 
But he ought never to be placed in such a dilemma 

In chamber music and orchestral classes see that 
a score is provided. I once judged an unfamiliar 
Mozart quartet from a spare viola part, to which 
I referred from time to time with a knowing air 
and an odd euphonium or cornet part has mor 
than once been my only aid in judging bras 
ensembles. These things ought not to be. Even 


executive. But contretemps of the kind are © 
easily avoidable that there is really no excuse for 
them. 

Sight-test copies are a frequent source @ 
misunderstanding. If the judge is expectel to 
supply them, he should be reminded in good time 
Most judges, I suppose, have at some time or 
other had to write sight-tests on the spot for solo 
voices, owing to a misunderstanding as to the 
provision of copies. It is hard on them, and 
harder still on the competitors, who have to read 
from manuscript. I was once obliged to hold 
back a solo sight-singing class while the local 
music shop was raided for manuscript paper ! 

If locally-composed sight-tests, reproduced by 
some duplicating process, are used, see that the 
spacing and arranging are clear. I shall never 
forget a harassing experience with some tests 
written and reproduced by a local amateu 
know-all who thought he could do the thing quite 
as well as a musician and a printer. (I undeceived 
him, and made myself disliked.) 

Well, almost all the things touched on above 
are trifles, but I do not apologise for handling them. 
Moreover, as I have said, they rarely occur singly, 


of any two or three of them will increase his work 
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ays be at his best, but a wise aunties will | 
e care that a loss of form shall not be due to! 
lack of attention to the minutiz of organization. | 


NATIONAL “aes” 
JULY 


THE AT LIVERPOOL, 


No judge can | (Mr. Alfred Higson), 


| 


10usi@§ The first National Festival nonmetal by the Federa- | 


1C wi 
not ty 


ack 
ries qj 





in Of Music Competition Festivals was a success 
msmuch as it brought together some of the finest | 
hoirs in the country, drew from them performances 
hat touched the summit of choral art, and led to an 
citing tussle for the chief honours of the competition. 


| 
Broome), 


| 
| 
| 


‘O, wild west wind,’ Elgar ; 
The Socialist Choristers, Glasgow (Mr. T. A. Kerr), 
“On Himalay,’ Bantock; Dr. Brearley’s Choir, 


Blackburn (Dr. Herman Brearley), ‘ I wrestle and pray,’ 
Bach; St. George Co-operative Musical Association 
(Mr. William Wilson), ‘ Evening has lost her throne,’ 
Bantock; May Bank Choral Society (Mr. Arthur 
Dutton), ‘Memories,’ Brahms; Huddersfield Vocal 
Union (Mr. J. F. Sykes), ‘ The Surrender of the Soul,’ 
Cornelius ; Bach Choir, Barrow-in-Furness (Mr. W. 
‘Sing ye to the Lord,’ Bach; Blackpool 
\G lee and Madrigal Society (Mr. Herbert Whittaker), 
‘Weary Wind of the West,’ Elgar; Perth Madrigal 
xciety (Mr. D. T. Yacamini), ‘The Blue Bird,’ 
tanford. 

The judges who undertook to value the choirs amid 
such incommensurable varieties of music were Sir 
Walford Davies, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw, and Dr. J. F 


Se 
S 


| Staton. They had been elected to the post, it is under- 
stood, by the wishes of the competing choirs. The 
awards were made by marks as follows : 
Sight- Wilbye Parry Own- Total 
Test choice 
Blackpool 28 93 95 94 310 
Huddersfield im 2 91 98 94 305 
Dr. Brearley’s Choir 25 92 93 86 296 
Sale 27 84 91 88 290 
Perth 24 86 85 90 285 
St. George ... 22 83 88 92 285 
May Bank 24 86 84 83 277 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


} 
“7 t failed in part as a gathering representative of the 
hole choral field. Probably this was due to the in- 
ON t#ility rather than the unwillingness of choirs to take 
1 th@art. The Socialist Choristers of Glasgow (Mr. T. A. | 
’ Over. = entered for the contest, but were unable to meet 
lly afte expenses of the journey, and the Bach Choir of 
' ownpatrow-in-Furness (Mr. W. Broome) was baulked of | 
to }yausport at the last moment. It is likely that other 
e ryjgpous saw their difficulties ahead and abandoned the 
: fs aterprise from the start. Where the Festival failed 
pa, mpletely was in attracting an audience. Perhaps 
lO1Ce Bais was inevitable in a city that has—almost alone 
e fore bmong the larger centres in Lancashire—contributed 
or angut little to the choral side of the competition move- 
ht togment. The Festival that has been held annually at 
DS on Liverpool has remained largely a meeting for soloists | 
judge pther than for choirs (witness the figures quoted in 
an he Federation Year-Book : Entries, 1,500 ; Com- 
ble etitors, 2,000), with the result that few of the residents 
NDB ave come to look upon an evening of unaccompanied | 
thay horal singing as an artistic experience to be coveted 
N dNo doubt the lateness of the season was an additional | 
n heffactor in keeping people away, and probably this will | 
yned fe a standing difficulty in the case of a Festival that | 
nmageppeals to a number of busy choirs and must keep its | 
thargeates clear of their other engagements . 
riliary [be prescribed test-pieces were well chosen—Wilbye’s 
hich eet honey-sucking bees ’ and Parry’s ‘ There is an 
MCR d belief.’ For a third piece the choirs were given 
ail Biberty of choice, a doubtful and much-discussed 
mortRexpedient that increases the interest of a competition 
rasfirom the listener’s point of view but introduces some 
verygproblems of adjudication that cannot be solved. A 
andgest of sight-reading was also included. The fact that 
F them affected the result has been brought in evidence 
e gpsainst it. The choir that it displaced from the highest 
: fe position, it is argued, had proved its supremacy as an 
“Batistic body, and the choir to which victory was 
transferred by facility in reading music at first sight 
' Oifftook the lead by a mechanical process, or ‘on moral 
1 toicrounds,’ as it was put by the writer in the Liverpool 
ime. §aily Post. The interpretation of a test-piece is an 
> orgectual achievement, the sight-test merely an earnest 
solo gg! power to approach such achievements with a certain 
theg@Pidity. The supporters and opponents of the 
mpulsory sight-test have still to discuss whether 
= this power stands positively or only neutrally to the 
Cae Bcredit of a choir and whether it should be taken into 
10d account in a comparative test of choral equipment, 
ocal Bparticularly in a test that sets up a national champion- 
ship. It seems to the present writer that a national 
by§®ampionship should be based on everything that a 
theg Moir can reveal of musicianship and imagination in 
ver tsem ble ; 
sats The sight-test was allotted thirty marks, each of the 
~~ f-uree interpretative tests a hundred marks. Clearly 
eu! the choir that stole a march by sight-singing had to be 
ut¢#s close a second with its interpretations as to be 
ved Bpractically a bracketed first except under minute 
Xamination. It was so in this case. The Blackpool 
ove flee and Madrigal Choir, which won in the aggregate, 
m.§ "4S only one mark (out of three hundred) behind the 
ly Huddersfield Choir in the three artistic tests. 
.o The choirs, conductors, and own-choice test-pieces 
- ire given below, the two choirs that scratched being 


included in the list : 


Sale and District Musical Society 
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We quote the following from an interesting report 
written by the special correspondent of The Times : 

‘This first national festival was an experiment 
If it develops, as it seems likely to do, it ought to 
take on a character of its own—even perhaps to 
develop a different type of adjudication. Yesterday’s 
contests were almost free from the kind of highly 
disciplined trick singing which we in London are 
asked to admire in choirs that visit us from abroad 
The danger in any form of competition is that this 
extreme technical efficiency may be cultivated at 
the expense of musical feeling and imaginative 
impulse. This super-festival may come to have 
great value in mitigating the asperity and the 
tension of music sung against a judge and against a 
fellow competitor. To write the word “ against ’ 
to magnify the danger, but the kind of corrective 
function of a festival like this was indicated by 
Mr. Geoffrey Shaw when he complained that in all 
cases the tempo of ‘‘ Sweet honey-sucking bees *’ was 
just too fast as a result of the necessary and right 
acceleration of madrigal singing during the last 
twenty years or at the instigation of festival 
adjudicators. The super-festival may come to be 
a Court of Appeal at which tendencies valuable in 
themselves may be prevented from swinging past 
the happy mean. The perfect rather than the 
pointed musical performance should become the 
objective, and the judge should merely overhear music 
addressed not to him but to an audience.’ 


1S 


so 


HERBERT WHITTAKER: AN APPRECIATION 
By ouR MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT 

By gaining the diploma of honour of the Competitive 

Musical Festival Federation at Liverpool on Saturday, 

July 5, Mr. Herbert Whittaker, conductor of the 

Blackpool Glee and Madrigal Society, crowned an 

artistic career which, in its way, it will be difficult to 


excel. He formed this choir nearly forty years ago— 
before Sir Charles Hallé died—when Anna Williams, 
Patey, Lloyd, and Santley were our ideal ‘ Messiah ’ 
quartet; when Sims Reeves and Patti were still 
singing; when A. N. Hornby and R. G. Barlow went 


in first for Lancashire and Pilling and Blackham were 
the opposing stumpers in Lancs v. Australia matches ; 
and during the long intervening years this choir has 
been maintained in the front rank, despite the in- 
evitable fluctuations of time and personnel—only twice 
or thrice has it missed inclusion in the finals of all the 
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big Festivals, and then only by an odd point, and to-day | concert was a little orchestral work, ‘ A Sylvan Fancy 

some of its singers are following their parents in devoted | by Mary Callander. It is well put together ; 

service to its veteran leader. | composer shows real ability, and she. must not j 
Such sustained success is, in this country, without | blamed for paying a certain amount of homage at ¢ 

parallel, and could only have been gained by a conductor | sarine of Debussy. 

of genius. Very early he acquired a firm grip of] At thechamber concert at Duke’s Hall, onWednesda 


madrigal form, and his readings have now something | June 25, Bessie Alberta Todd, a girl from Blackby 
5, Bes d , 


of traditional power and authority. Rarely has he| sang Mozart’s Aria ‘ Alleluja.’ It was a performap 


been found to blunder seriously in that prime essential | quite out of the common, and this young sin 
of the true conductor—the establishment of the ideal | deserves every encouragement Edgar Elmes is iz 
rate of movement for whatever music is being given. | proving, and he gave a good performance of Henschel 
Over thirty years ago the discerning mind of the late |< Young Dietrich.’ Walter Fennell, a boy from N 
Arthur Johnstone, the well-known Manchester music-| Zealand. has a good voice, and sang two Schubert on 
critic, noted these and other characteristics, such | with expression The first movement of the Beethoy 
as his exquisitely fastidious rhythmical sense and the | Quartet in C minor was well played, under the leade 
ac ome of his nage pone to the heart of matters ship of Jacqueline Townshend, who is as good a violin 
in the interpretation of Brahms’s music. she is sant 
; ~ as she is a pianist. 

Along with Coward, of Sheffield, the late Harry I 
Evans in South Wales, Nesbitt at Manchester, Whittaker 
in those earlier years shared in the pioneer development 
of the newer choral technique in which the conspicuous 


characteristic was not so much a big, lusty tone as/| Reems wal " i ielightful 
an acute sensibility to the subtler interpretative | “ “ eet « : scintion Pe ‘odie igs ey 
. . . |} ev - ap Cle PB é once. LISS d ) 
qualities—in short, the acquisition of a technique | ©VCC™* 4Ppreciation of the audience _— oo 
has had many notable successes during her career, b 


under imaginative control. To the composers of that | a bef. , thusi b hol 
day these men revealed vast possibilities of expansion | ee a ae a a oe OF Oe 


of choral form, and ever since there has been a constant | heartedly expressed 
play of action and reaction between choirs and| The Vacation Course for Teachers will be given durig 
composers, each responding to the other’s challenge. the four days from September 9 to 12, inclusive, on th 
Whittaker’s readings have been far removed from | teaching of: Pianoforte (Rev. Greville Cooke), ead 
the evils sometimes associated with competitive choral | day at 10 a.m. ; Class-Singing (Dr. Stanley Marchant 
singing, his untiring pursuit of beauty and purity of each day at 12 noon ; Aural Training (Mr. Ernest Read 
musical style preserving him from the perils of sensa- each day at 2 p.m.; Musical History and Appreciatic 
tional point-making, for it has had something of that | (Mr. Stewart Macpherson), each day at 4 p.m. 
passionate ardour discernible in all devotees. Even 
when his choir has an ‘ off-day’ the impression is The following awards have been made: Alban 
generally one of a finely controlled style content to| Prize (pianoforte) to Frank Britton (London), Mye 
allow the music to express its own message. A choir Foggin and Frederic Jackson being highly commended 
can rise no higher than its conductor, but no choir | Gilbert R. Betjemann Memorial Prize (all voices) 1 
has attained the pre-eminence that is Blackpool’s| Edgar Elmes (London), Janet Hamilton-Smith bein 
to-day without unremitting toil. Not content with a| very highly commended ; Cecil Martin Prize (elocutiom 
couple of rehearsals weekly for most of the year, its | to Dorothy Stanton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Joan Swaj 
members not infrequently meet privately, much as being highly commended, and Lilian Taylor com 
other people do for bridge parties, in order to perfect | mended ; Swansea Eisteddfod Prize (tenors) to Ale 
some defect or solve some baffling harmonic problem. | John (Upper Cwmbran); Cuthbert Nunn Pri 
hey have been known to sing Bach’s ‘ Sing ye to the (composition) to Marjorie Corker (Nottingham 
Lord ’ twice or thrice nightly for three weeks on end, | Geofirey Robbins being highly commended ; _Isab¢ 
and to these qualities of determined rehearsal they add | Jay Memorial Prize (sopranos) to Gwendoline Berryma 
that priceless one of being teachably intelligent, ever | (Wolverhampton), Janet Hamilton-Smith being high! 
keen to take a hint, from whatever source, that offers | commended; J. & J. Brough Prize (flute) to Wilfred¢ 
any likelihood of improvement in an interpretation. Smith (London), Kathleen L. H. Baldwin being 
In the average person’s mind, Blackpool is not normally | commended ; Parepa-Rosa Prize (basses) to Jokj 
associated with artistic attainments of an unusual; Meirion (Old Colwyn), Edgar Elmes being _highi 
order, but its Glee and Madrigal Society may with | commended; Alfred J. Waley Prize (violin) to Erne 
some modest satisfaction look back upon forty years|Gipps (Bexhill), David Taylor being highly com 
of unostentatious devotion to art during its ‘tireless | mended ; Matthew Phillimore Prize (male pianists) # 
quest of Beauty and Truth. : Harold Jaeger (Carlisle), Myers Foggin being ven 
highly commended; Piatti Prize (‘cello) to Davi 
Ffrangcon Thomas (Swansea), Florence Hooton being 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC very highly commended; Sir Edward Cooper Pri 
lhe latter half of the midsummer term is invariably | (¢mSemble) to Jacqueline Townshend (first violin 
a busy time, for apart from the many examinations Elspeth Swanson (second | violin), Eileen Graings 
and prize-giving there are a number of concerts, | (Viola), and Megan Lloyd (cello), Lisa Simpson, Joa4 
concluding with the annual opera week at the New/|Allen, Joye Higgs, and Ruth Pirie being high 
Scala Theatre commended ; Acton-Bond Prize (males, diction) ! 
The orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall took place | Geoffrey Davies (Liverpool); Acton-Bond Pra 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 17, when Sir Henry Wood (females, diction) to Catherine Pugh-Jones (London 
conducted an unusually interesting programme. The Muriel Page being very highly commended, Mabe 
Overture to Humperdinck’s opera ‘ Hansel and Gretel ’ | Corthorn highly commended, and Alice Langham a 
was played in spirited style, and Sir Henry is to be | Mary Genn Williams commended. 
congratulated not only on the ensemble of the orchestra| At a recent meeting of the Directors the followit 
but especially for the fine tone of the strings. It was | elections were made: Fellow of the Royal Academy * 
an exceptionally good all-round performance. Marjorie|Music (F.R.A.M.): Mrs. Knatchbull (née Bright 
Playne is a promising pianist, and she played the first | Associates of the Royal Academy of Music (A.R.A.M 
movement of the Brahms Concerto in D minor! Miss Dorothy Folkard, Miss Jessie Furze, Mrs. If 
extremely well. She has a good deal of technical skill, | Jones (née Jessie Hewson), Miss Virginia McLean, Mis 
and showed an intelligent appreciation of the work.|Adna M. Ryerson, Malcolm C. Boyle, L.R.AM 
James Wright is a neat violinist, and gave a good} F.R.C.O., Douglas Scott Easton, C. Norman Franklit 
performance of the first movement of the Mendelssohn }Owen le P. Franklin, F.R.C.O., Josiah Stansfeld 
Concerto. Perhaps the outstanding feature of the | Edward Power Biggs 


The R.A.M. Club held one of its enjoyable soci 
}and musical meetings at Duke’s Hall on Thursday 
| July 3, when the President, Mr. William Walla 
received the guests, among whom was Miss Jel 
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n Fang ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

— ti The programme of the orchestral rehearsal of the 
Not Btrons’ Fund on July 4 was devoted to three new 

















Be at tj mrks by British composers. These were a ‘ Dead 

uch’ by Brian Easdale, a Violin Concerto by 
dnesdaffanklin Sparks, and an Overture, ‘The Tinker’s 
ackbunmiedding,’ by Maurice Blower. The Concerto, of which 


solo part was admirably played by Loris Blofeld, 


& singdias the most important, being a work of considerable 
S is imgimensions, perhaps erring on the long side, for 
ortailment would have added greatly to its attractive- 


It proved, however, to be worthy of the prize 


s. 
rt song&warded to the composer at the Liverpool Eisteddfod, 
ethovaind showed a complete understanding of the necessary 








> leadegsources ; the solo part had many effective passages, | 
Violinig§od the orchestration was skilfully contrived to serve 
sa handmaid to the soloist rather than as a dominant 
e socgpartner. The ‘Dead March’ justified its inclusion 
‘ursdaga the programme by showing the composer to be 
Vallagossessed both of ideas and promise, and _ the 
s Je Tinker’s Wedding’ turned out to be, as might 
to tye hoped from the title, a jolly affair altogether, 
Aram@ull of the liveliness and sincerity associated with 
er, bapmple-minded folk. The last two works were con- 
whokgducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, in charge of the 
london Symphony Orchestra, and the composer | 
duri nducted the violin concerto. 
oad The Operatic Class has been busy this term, as 
aa sual. Two performances of Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ and 
chant Holst 's Ballet from ‘ The Perfect Fool _ were given 
Rea in the month, and, later, two performances of 
ciati Mozart's Cosi fan tutte in English and Debussy’s 
“Bm LEnfant Prodigue’ in French. In addition, dress 
F rhearsals, without orchestra, took place, at which 
baneg "°° performed Acts from the * répertoire * operas, such 
Myeq®S Faust,’ ‘ Bohéme,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘Madame Butterfly, 
nde and so on. ae a 
a _ The annual ‘At Home’ of the Union of Past and 
being Tesent Students attracted an unusually large attend- 
utiong mee, Music grave and gay alternating with talk and 
Seas refreshment rhe serious side was represented by 
oa Mr Richard Watson, who sang Somervell’s cycle of 
Ale 08S from Tennyson’s 4s Maud,’ and Mr. Harold 
Pri Samuel and Mr. Léon Goossens in Pianoforte and 
hon Hautboy Sonatas. The lighter part of the enter- 
sab “unment consisted of the usual impudent attack on 
al the respectabilities of College life 


¢ PRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
bein The student talent of the College has been publicly 
J™§ displayed at the recent College concerts held in Queen’s 





1808 Hall (July 5) and Grotrian Hall (July 10 

_ At the former the playing of the orchestra and the 
“~ § Singing of the recently formed choir showed the remark- 
S “B able results of the training under their distinguished 
ve" conductors, Mr. John Barbirolliand Mr. Kennedy Scott. 


Noteworthy performances were those of the strings in 
Alec Rowley’s Suite in folk-music style, and of the 
full orchestra in Dvordk’s G major Symphony; the 
»§ choir sang in admirable style two of Holst’s part-songs 
n¢H and also some madrigals. A former student and 
Bp Present professor, William Lovelock, contributed an 
gf interesting item to the programme, a Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra, of which he himself conducted 
an excellent performance, with Gordon Thorne 
soloist 

The feature of the chamber-music concert in Grotrian 
Hall was the impression made by two student string 
quartets—led by Narda Hvaler and Joan Worsdell— 
img’ i works by Haydn, the D major Quartet, Op. 20, and 
y @ the one in the same key of Op. 50, No. 6 

at A compliment was paid to the College last month in 
the shape of a request from the Worshipful Company 
lif of Musicians to provide a musical programme for its 
banquet. Accordingly a vocal quartet of students 
sang some unaccompanied settings of folk-songs; a 
young pianist who holds the Company’s medal, Miss 
Evel Burns, played, as did also Miss Narda Hvaler 
violinist). 





as 











KUM 


Two College prizes, keenly competed for, have just 
been awarded—the Pilling Prize, for the best vocal 
student of either sex, won by Betty Hutchings, and 
the Oldroyd Prize (for junior students), gained by 
Annie Lamb. 

The College continues to extend the sphere of its 
examination work, and fresh territory has been opened 
up in the shape of six new centres in South Wales 

During the past few weeks, the Controller of Exami- 
nations, Mr. Edward d’Evry, has made a tour of the 
following places—Neath, Merthyr, Newcastle Emlyn, 
Tenby, Tunbridge Wells, Barrow-in-Furness, and 
Malvern—speaking at meetings of teachers and giving 
addresses on the history of the College, its aims, and 
the scope of its examinations. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 

The forty-first annual meeting of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music was held at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus, W.1, on July 15. Col. Raymond V. 
ffennell was in the chair. 

Among those present were: Dr. John B. McEwen 
(Principal of the Royal Academy of Music), Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, Dr. H. W. Richards, Mr. S. P. Waddington, 
Mr. Ernest Read, Dr. George Dyson, Dr. Stanley 
Marchant, Dr. Malcolm Sargent, Mr. Harold Craxton, 
Mr. Thomas F.. Dunhill, Dr. C. H. Kitson, Mr. Norman 
O’Neill, Dr. Edward C. Bairstow, Mr. A. Acton-Bond, 
and many honorary local representatives from all 
parts of the country. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and audited accounts, and after referring to a letter 
received indicating the intention of the President, 
His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales, all being 
well, to preside at the next annual meeting of the 
Board in the summer of 1931, referred to the satis- 
factory lines upon which the scale of the Board’s 
operations had continued, in spite of universal bad 
times, both at home and mentioning in 
particular the steady and continuous rise in entries 
for the Elocution examinations. He emphasised 
certain alterations made in connection with the syllabus 
for 1931 for the written examinations both in the 
‘School’ and Local Centre Examinations, and an- 
nounced the addition of a Preliminary Examination in 
the ‘School’ Examinations. In speaking of the 
Board’s work in Australia, he referred to the visit to 
that country of Sir Hugh Allen, Director of the Royal 
College of Music, who would take the opportunity of 
observing the conditions under which the Board’s work 
is carried on there, and also possibly, on his homeward 
journey, in Canada 

Mr. S. P. Waddington seconded the motion, and the 
report and balance sheet were unanimously adopted. 

In speaking on the work of the Board, Dr. John B. 
McEwen referred to the important place taken by the 
Examinations of the Associated Board in the educational 
and the musical life of the country, emphasising more 
particularly the educational value of the work, the 
study of music being not only a pursuit of a beautiful 
and expressive art, but tending to develop those 
faculties on which depended successful adaptation to 
the needs and problems of life. Dr. McEwen outlined 
the intention of the scheme of study as indicated in 
the examinations of the Associated Board first 
providing a systematised and graduated series of 
requirements so arranged that candidates will proceed 
progressively through stages differentiated from one 
another by gradually increasing difficulties in the pro- 
blems of musicianship, and secondly, in thus progressing, 
candidates, by carefully directed effort, will acquire 
the technical efficiency needed for the solution of those 
problems. 

The number of 


overseas, 


as 


candidates in Great Britain and 
Ireland was 7,722 in the Local Centre Examinations 
and 43,509 in the ‘School’ Examinations. The 
Exhibitions offered by the Board during the year were 
gained by : Australia, Josephine Curtis, Perth (singing), 
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Hugh J. McLean, Sydney (violin), James E. O. Walker, 
Sydney (pianoforte); New Zealand, Mary Crawshaw, 
New Plymouth (pianoforte), Greta Jespersen, Welling- 
ton (‘cello), Noel C. Newson, Christchurch (pianoforte) ; 
Canada, Elizabeth W. Emery, Victoria (pianoforte), 
Elizabeth L. Harrison, Windsor (pianoforte), John 
Kuchmy, Winnipeg (violin); India, Ronald Jacob, 
Calcutta (violin), Phyllis Platel, Calcutta (pianoforte) ; 
Ceylon, Victoreen A. F. Cramer, Colombo (pianoforte) ; 
Malta and Gibraltar, Carmen Dimech, Malta (piano- 
forte). Thirty-three Exhibitions gained in previous 
years have been renewed for a further period of one 
year 

The Exhibitions offered annually by the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music, which entitle their holders to free 
tuition at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two or three 
years, have been awarded to the following candidates : 
Terence N. Beckles, London (pianoforte), and Peter H. 
Beavan, Cardiff (’cello), at the R.A.M., and Evelyn G. 
Harmsworth, London (pianoforte), and Grace M. 
Meachen, Southend-on-Sea (violin), at the R.C.M. 








Sirty Dears Hao 
From the Musical Times of August, 1870: 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 

There no absolute novelty to record at this 
establishment, but the performances have been gencr- 
ally attractive. Madame Adelina Patti sings so weil as 
Elvira, in ‘I Puritani,’ that we regret the composer 
has not supplied her with better material. We hope 
that operatic managers may now allow this feeble work 
to take its well earned repose; for no amount 
exertion with such a cast as can be brought to bear 
upon it at the Royal Italian Opera will invest it with 
that interest which, during its most successful career 
was created more by the singers than the music. 


1s 


The Musical Pioneer, a journal published in New 
York, speaks of a composition printed in its last 
number called ‘The Angels breathe on flowers,’ as 


‘a very pretty part-song, written by Mr. Naylor, of 
Oxford.’ Our readers need scarcely be reminded that | 
this song was originally given in the Musical Times 


It is of course gratifying to find that our music hits 
the taste of the American editor; but whether he 
justifies the title of his publication in other matters or 
not. we can hardly believe that he is a ‘ Pioneer’ in 
the 
appropriates our 
acknowledgment 


derived 


property without 
of the source from 


the slightest 
which it is 








London Concerts 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS 

The English Singers had been round the world, 
acquainting Hindus and Japanese and other far-away 
peoples with such names as Byrd, Morley, and Vaughan 
Williams, in the many months of their absence from 
London previous to the concert they gave at Queen’s 
Hall on June 24. They were welcomed home by an 
audience that came near filling the big hall—too big a | 
hall it was, in truth, to suit the music ideally, but still, 
that a programme of madrigals should have been such 
a draw was a pleasant thing to observe. 

Perhaps the first remark due is that world-wide 
travels have not had on the English Singers the all 
too usual coarsening effect. When a musical artist 
comes back to Europe brandishing the eulogistic news- 
papers of Patagonia and elsewhere, one is almost sure 
to have to deplore some vulgarisation in his perform- 
Well, the English Singers remained as elegant, | 
urbane, and refined as though they had been no farther | 
than Colchester. Perhaps Mr. Cuthbert Kelly is be- 
coming a degree too much addicted to making informal 


ances 


of | 


cause of International courtesy when he coolly | 


| within the limits of dynamic which he had set fo 
































little speeches about nothing very important, pygsdents will 
really he does it so neatly and has such a plea sk unless ¢ 
speaking voice that it is rather churlish to remark qijpsical appr' 
the derogation that music-making always suffers frogy When, for 
the intrusion of speech. Madame | 

We have said ‘a programme of madrigals,’ but g#ammersmit 
was not quite that ; the English Singers indeed seemegpopin, Rims 


to think that we might tire of their best things angmter Warlo 
that the second-best would afford welcome relief. Thggecomes Obv! 
second-best on this occasion consisted of Appalachi ; membe 


¢himself in ; 
vertheless, 
ho, musical 
ic ernment. 
There is, h 
Ms the actual 
It is doubt 
he ‘ interpr 
phony,’ as Pp 
be Misses I 
tteiner Hall 
by the avera 


folk-songs arranged by Howard Brockway, anj 
Italian street-cries (16th century) by Banchieri anj 
Jacques du Pont. The English Singers do not sin 
Italian as to the manner born, and that manner wo 
have been the only justification of the pieces chosen 
With all respect to Cecil Sharp and his school 
think that emigrant English folk-songs deteriorate iz 
the course of long residence in Kentucky. M 
Brockway’s pieces were shown up as rather tame by 
the group of Holst’s and Vaughan Williams’s arrang 
ments in the programme that evening. Holst anj 
Vaughan Williams had (among other things) tak 





| care to choose such good tunes. ay, would 
| There was a group by Purcell, including a piece gjmovements, 
|exquisite drollery, ‘The Three Fairies.’ But hole work 
| English Singers cultivate a Tudor tone ; and Purcell apparent! 
vocal writing asks for something very different—iefore the 2 
| was something the English of no previous generatiogupon not = 
|had known—an Italian influence had made itself fet{ft with a ‘1 
| anew, full-throated, professional way of singing affecteijito the music 
| Purcell’s art. The tone that is just right for madrigasf It will ha 


onstitutes 
reted by a 
xample, to 
suitable to 

Salaman to 
Madame R: 
an extreme 
many signs 
a dance-int 
ability * is 
interpretati 
In the G 
striking ex 
Rhapsody 


|is too dry for such a piece as Purcell’s ‘ I spy Celia.’ 
The madrigals were the thing that evening : Wilby 
| Pilkington, Vautor, and Gibbons—pieces by all dj 
| these, and others, were exquisittly sung—indeed, witi 


| never a fault, unless it was an occasional thinness itj 
|the first soprano’s top notes. The English Singen 
|exhibit a perfect madrigalian style. They bring th 
| old music back to life in a way enchanting to witness 

| The performance reminds one of the Japanese toy one 
| sees in the streets—the bunch of dried papers whic 
| turns into an expanding flower when put into a glas 
|of water. Bennet’s hawking song, ‘ Lure, falconers 

| was an extraordinary curiosity, a piece of music d 
| quite truculent, fierce effect, as vivid to-day as whet 


it was written. c, BSherwood s' 
a as near per 

yetseen. | 

MRS. WOODHOUSE AND MR. SALA ably of hig 

Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse and Mr. Antoni Salfservice for 


| collaborated in a recital of music for harpsichord and§ painting fo: 
‘cello at Wigmore Hall on June 23. This combinatio: 
of instruments produced the most enchanting results 
The quiet tone of the harpsichord did away with an} 
necessity for the forcing of the ’cello tone, which « 
one of the chief faults of performers on that instrument 
Mr. Sala played with great sensitiveness and vitality 


This ant 
which are 
for Blind | 
Tuesday, 

means of in 
but it serv 


himself. Mrs. Woodhouse has complete command oi 
all the varieties of colour, of which her harpsichord ( 
magnificent example of Mr. Dolmetsch’s craftsmanship 


is capable. She has, however, one trick of techniquef the art ar 
which were better corrected: her hands too oftenf worthy mu 
strike a chord one after the other, instead of simul Inthe fo 
taneously. The programme included two duo Sonatas been ‘ pre: 
by Bach, of which that in G major was the better, and, f ‘treated a p 
among some harpsichord solos, a Sonata in C by Tarantell 


of the braz 
Of this orc 
ficent expr 
this artist 
of the art- 


Mozart, of which Mrs. Woodhouse gave a most beautiful 
and moving performance. D. H. 








ART-DANCING 


There is refreshing evidence from a number of a we 
directions that those who are being entrusted with the 0 7s 
training of young dancers—the principals of schools » gg Py 
in which art-dancing is being taught—are devoting challe pol 
particular attention both to the selection of music and . tt 
to the manner of presenting such music as the in- ie tecete 
spirational source of an interpretative dance. It particular 


seems, indeed, quite likely that before long dance- 
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ndents will have little chance of reaching the front 
sk unless equipped with a well-developed sense of 
wsical appreciation. 
When, for instance, one observes in the programme 
‘Madame Rambert’s season at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, the names of such composers as Gluck, 
hopin, Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin, Goossens, Grovlez, | 
beter Warlock, Respighi, Milhaud, and Poulenc, it| 
omes obvious that if it would be too much to expect 
ery member of the company to render a good account | 
fhimself in a viva voce on these composers there must, 
evertheless, be someone connected with the production 
ho, musically speaking, is an individual of taste and | 
hiscernment. 
There is, however, still room for much improvement 
the actual interpretation of music selected. 
It is doubtful, to mention a particular case, whether 
¢ ‘interpretation’ entitled ‘The Unfinished Sym- 
phony,’ as performed at a demonstration organized by 
Misses Ruby Ginner and Irene Mawer at Rudolf 
teiner Hall in June would have been found acceptable 
y the average lover of orchestral music. (He, by the 
yay, would have known that Schubert wrote two 
ovements, and that to put forward the first as the 
hole work looks like unforgivable ignorance.) There 
;apparently a good deal of ground to be traversed 
fore the arranger of dances to music can be relied 
upon not only to choose music wisely but to interpret 
t with a ‘rightness’ that will render it acceptable 


ego the musically experienced. 


It will hardly be urged that the kind of music that 
stitutes the ‘ classics’ could be successfully inter- 
preted by a modern scenario; it would be idle, for 
xample, to search in the pages of Mozart for music 
suitable to accompany the action arranged by Susan 
Salaman to Poulenc’s ‘Le Rugby,’ which figured in 
Madame Rambert’s programme. This is, of course, 
an extreme example of the incongruous, but there are 
many signs that a degree of congruity that will invest 
a dance-interpretation with a condition of ‘ inevit- 
ability’ is not yet being earnestly sought by all 
interpretative artists in this region. 

In the Ginner-Mawer performances there was one 
striking exception. The presentation of Brahms’s 
Rhapsody (Op. 79) by Marion Gillett and Nancy 
Sherwood stood out in strong relief, and certainly came 
as near perfection as anything the present writer has 
yetseen. Interpretations of this order are unquestion- 
ably of high artistic value; they perform the same 
service for the devotee of music as does landscape- 
painting for the lover of Nature. M. M--N. 


‘SUNSHINE’ MATINEE 

This annual festival of dancing, the proceeds of 
which are devoted to the National Institute’s Homes 
for Blind Babies, took place at the Scala Theatre on 
Tuesday, July 8. The occasion was, as usual, the 
means of introducing new talent to the world of dancing, 
but it served to prove, in addition, that devotees of 
the art are evincing an altogether serious interest in 
worthy music 

In the former respect Paul Haakon, who had recently 
been ‘ presented’ at the Coliseum by Anton Dolin, 
treated a profound impression in the Chopin-Glazounov 
Tarantella’ and Delibes’s Mazurka—both specimens 
if the bravura type and originally devised by Fokin. 
Of this order of dance Haakon is undeniably a magni- 
hceent exponent; it remains to be seen what account | 
tis artist will render of the somewhat calmer postures 
f the art-dance. 

In the latter genre Ninette de Valois gave a perfect 
interpretation of a Scriabin trifle, ‘Caresse dansée,’ 
Op. 57, No. 2. In a handbook to the pianoforte 
works of this master published many years ago, I 
challenged the choregraphic world to turn away ‘ for 
@ moment’ from Grieg, Chopin, and Schumann, and 
to devote a little attention to such pieces as this. The 
Particularly emphatic popular success it scored is | 





XUM 


lg 
|p 
jb 


ratifying evidence that there is a demand for inter- 
retative dancing of this kind ‘ created ' and performed 
y a true artist 
This was by no means the only serious attempt at 
the interpretation of interesting music in the dance 
Olive Ripman’s presentation of a Brahms Rhapsody in 
colour and movement, Frederick Ashton’s version of 
Peter Warlock’s ‘ Capriol Suite,’ the joint creation by 
Ninette de Valois and Hedley Briggs of a divertissement 
entitled ‘ The Picnic,’ which laid the music of Vaughan 
Williams under contribution, were all of unusual 
interest. Needless to say, Anton Dolin’s re-appearance 
in Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Hymn to the Sun,’ and the 
inimitable Karsavina’s performance of the evergreen 
“Spectre de la Rose,’ were hailed as reminders of an 
age now described in historical terminology as the 
Diaghilev Period. 

As to the performances of Hertha Fleist and Anni 
Fligg, it may be said that whereas the much-talked- 
von Laban or Central-European school of dancin 





as an art is able to establish and maintain its independ- 
ence of music, such examples as have been seen here 
lead one to believe that in no quarter is music more 
respected or better appreciated. There are those who 
at first welcomed this vaunted independence a 
blessed relief from the tortures that music had sometimes 
been forced to endure, but it is now perfectly clear that 
the art of music is not likely to suffer at the hands 


von Laban’s disciples. M. M.-N 








Music in the Provinces 

BIRMINGHAM.—On June 19, members of the opera 
class at the Midland Institute performed the first Act 
of a new opera, ‘La Sirena,’ by their director, Dr. 
James Lyon. The libretto is by Mr. T. H. Stafford 

BoURNEMOUTH.—At a recent symphony 
Mr. Frank Merrick played Franck’s Symphoni 
Variations, and conducted the ‘ Unfinished’ Symph 
with his own additional movements 

East GRINSTEAD.—On July 2, Bach’s ‘ Peasant 
Cantata,’ arranged for female voices, was sung by a 
choir formed from the Women’s Institutes of Bletch- 
ingley, Blindley Heath, Copthorne, Dormansiand, 
Felbridge, and Horne, conducted by Mrs. Rigg 


concert 


EASTBOURNE.—The concerts at Devonshire Park 
under Capt. Amers were re-opened on Sunday, June 29, 
with a light programme \ new feature of the season 
will be a series of Promenade concerts on rtain 


evenings of the week 

EXETER.—It has been resolved to form a new choral 
society, called the Exeter Musical Society, out of the 
Oratorio Society and the Cathedral Augmented Choir 
which is also known as the Bach Choir). The conductor 
will be Dr. T. Armstrong, organist of the Cathedral, 
and the hon. secretary Mr. W. G. Taylor 

HARROGATE.—At the Thursday symphony concerts 
Mr. Basil Cameron has conducted Brahms’s second 
Symphony (June 26), Schumann's ‘ Manfred ’ Overture 
and Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony (July 3), Mozart's 
G minor Symphony, and Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, 
with the leader of the orchestra, Mr. Reginald White- 
house, as soloist (July 10 


Hastincs.—During the Advertising Convention on 
June 21-25, three concerts were given by the Fleet 


Street Orchestra, a body of journalists and advertisers 
formed four months previously and conducted by 
Mr. N. V. Dagg. The chief work was the ‘ New World ’ 
Symphony. On the Sunday evening a concert wa 
given by the Fleet Street Choir and a small professional 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. T. B. Lawrence. The 
programme included ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ three 
operatic choruses by Handel, Brahms’s ‘ How lovely 
are Thy dwellings,’ and a selection of unaccompanied 
part-songs and arrangements 


Ss 


Lrreps.—The week of Promenade concerts given at 
the Town Hall by the B.B.C. with the Halle 
Orchestra and Sir Hamilton Harty was successful 
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enough to leave the hope of a repetition next year. 
rhe principal works were: (June 16) excerpts from 
Wagner; (June 17) ‘Don Juan,’ Beethoven’s fourth 
Pianoforte Concerto (Miss Myra Hess), and 
Dance Rhapsody ; (June 19) ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ 
with the Leeds Choral Union, and Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony; (June 20) Mozart’s Violin Concerto in A 
Mr. Catterall), the ‘Enigma’ Variations, and Respighi’s 

rhe Fountains of Rome’; (June 21) Beethoven's 
first Symphony, Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique,’ 
and Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony; (June 22) 
request ' items, including Schubert’s Symphony in C. 

The Hampton Quartet sang negro spirituals at 

the University on June 24 

LIVERPOOI -The Hampton Quartet sang negro 
spirituals in the Cathedral on July 2. Two movements 
from Dvorak’s ‘ New World’ Symphony were played 
by Mr. Goss-Custard 

MANCHESTER.—A recital was given by the Hampton 
Quartet at the Cathedral, on June 27 

NOTTINGHAM.—-A Bach choir has been formed, with 
Mr. Bernard Johnson and Mr. H. O. Hodgson 
conductors 


as 








Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


BERLIN 
During the festival weeks of the summer season, 
which lasted until the end of June, a number of im- 
portant operatic events claimed attention. At the 
State Opera, Schénberg’s two dramatic works, 


‘ Erwartung’ and ‘ Die gliickliche Hand,’ were given 
for the first time at Berlin. Though written twenty 
years ago, these works have been performed only on 
rare and special occasions in various cities. In 1930 
they are still just as problematic, just as curious and 
unintelligible, as they were in 1910. They have never 


been able to take a legitimate place in operatic life, 
and probably they are destined to be classed as 
cur1osities 

‘ Erwartung ’ is written for one character only. A 


woman is searching for her lover in a dark forest at 
night. At last she finds him, murdered. The whole 
piece is occupied exclusively with the monologue of 


the woman in its various stages of excitement. The 
music is certainly novel and strange, but it is also 
artificial and unnatural in the highest degree. No 


constructive, formal idea becomes manifest to the ear, 
no melodic line, beyond little fragments, is ever heard, 
no thematic coherence is perceived. In all such 
matters even ‘ Pierrot Lunaire’ is by comparison a 
model of sensible construction and logical form 
Schénberg benumbs his listeners with the fanatic 
the ecstatic cries, the orgiastic furor of his 
At best he fascinates them for moments, but 
does not convince them 

‘Die gliickliche Hand’ is in its contents nothing 
short of absurd, so that the Schénberg prophets feel 
obliged to attribute a hidden symbolical meaning to 
its dark and senseless words and actions. A miserable 
man, in rags and covered with wounds, is seen pursuing 
a fair and fashionable young woman, who laughs at 
his amorous passion and finally walks away with a 
foppish young man. As the miserable lover does not 
stop pursuing her, she finally hurls a piece of rock at 
him and nearly kills him. At times the man performs 
all sorts of odd feats; he breaks an anvil with one 
stroke of a hammer, like Siegfried, and pulls forth 
jewellery. An invisible chorus of men and women, 
noticeable only by glaring, enormous eyes, declaim 
words of compassion and warning at the beginning 
and end rhe music is akin to that of ‘ Erwartung,’ 
but shorter and more concise. Played before a public 


passion, 
sounds 


he 


of professional musicians, as at the Duisberg Festival 
of 1929, it has power to excite a certain technical 
interest, but the average public of the opera house will 
never comprehend the enigmatic utterances, dramatic 
and musical, of this curious score. 


Delius’s 


Another important and more enjoyable event y 
the first performance of ‘The Trojans.’ Dr. Jul 
Kapp, of the Berlin Opera, who is well known j 
the amiable assistance he gives to musical visit, 
from other countries, has written a new | Germ; 
translation and shortened the two immense scores 
such a way that all the essential scenes are includg 
within four hours’ playing. The result is satisf; 
| tory within certain limits. The opera is lacking j 
those dramatic excitements and climaxes that x 
needed in order to keep the attention of the pubj 
awake for hours on end. This is all the me 
regrettable since Berlioz’s music is of extraordinary 
value. Pieces like the beautiful septet, the 
nificent duet between Dido and Azneas, the fanta 
orchestral music of the nocturnal storm, seve 
choral pieces of Gluckian sublimity and purity 
line, are among the best things in operatic. liter 
ture. The excellent performance, prepared and finely 
conducted by Leo Blech, was made especially effectiyg 
by the splendid singing of Frieda Leider and Hel 
Roswange. 

At the Municipal Opera House, Furtwangler cop 
ducted ‘ Fidelio,’ which had never before been givey 
under his direction at Berlin. It is difficult to imaging 
Beethoven’s score performed with more spiritual loft 
ness, soulful expression, and beauty of sound. HK 
was well supported by a very good cast that included 


Gertrud Bindernagel, Karl Erb, Ludwig Hofmam 
Alexander Kipnis, Tilly de Garmo, and Gottholj 
Ditter. By conducting several choral and orchestrd 


concerts, Furtwingler contributed materially to th 
festival weeks of June. He without any doubt 
one of the most authoritative and convincing Beethover 
interpreters of our age, and he fully justified his gre 
celebrity by a sublime and powerful performance ¢ 
the ninth Symphony and a nearly as perfect Miss 
Solemnis. 

Klemperer’s contribution to the Festival weeks wa 
a homage to his master Mahler, who had done so much 
for the younger artist by personal assistance ani 
friendly advice, by his artistic example, and by his 
creative work. Klemperer’s startling and excitin 
interpretation of the second Symphony preceded the 
seventieth anniversary of Mahler’s birth only a coupk 
of weeks, and the thought of this memorial day certainh 
intensified Klemperer’s great reproductive powers 
The always repeated critical reproaches brought against 
Mahler’s art as a composer are well known, and to: 
certain degree they are also justified. Yet if a scor 
like the second Symphony, with all its easily traceabk 
reminiscences, with all‘its faults of symphonic con- 
struction, is heard in so great perfection the effect i 
stupendous and overpowering. All reproaches appeat 
as insignificant in comparison to the grandiose idea \ 
the work, to the spiritual and intellectual greatness 
the artistic power evinced in so touching and humat 
a manner by the passionate, plaintive strains of this 
music Mahler is certainly inferior to Bach, Beethoven 
Wagner, even Brahms, not reaching the unity and 
harmony of these great masters. Yet this unhar- 
monious, restless, inwardly broken Mahler has givet 
to the world the most grandiose expression of the spirit 
of the age in which we middle-aged men grew up, and 
he has not found his equal since in power and largenes 
of artistic conception. Compared with his life’s work 
everything produced by the younger generation appears 
small and of little weight. 

The Mahler symphony was preceded by a choral 
composition heard for the first time at Berlin, Matthias 
Hauer’s ‘ Wandlungen.’ Hauer has of late become 
known by his atonality, which is very different from 
Schénberg’s system although in many ways its counter- 
part. Where Schénberg tends towards complication, 
Hauer aims at a primitive simplicity. In his new com- 
position he goes to the extremes, giving Hélderlin’s 
magnificent verses a musical setting so thin and 
insignificant in sound that hardly any effect worth 
mentioning is reached. 


is 


Huco LEICHTENTRITT. 
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HOLLAND 


pening of the summer season, and a new spirit seems 
to be showing itself in the programmes at Scheveningen 
In this, as 
nother ways, the new system of appointing a conductor 
for only half a season seems so far to have fully justified 





famitself, for, without decrying in any way the excellent 


ork of Prof. Georg Schneevoigt, it is undeniable that 


got into a groove both in the matter of programme 
lection and of performance. With comparatively 
young men such as Abendroth, Schuricht, and Weisbach, 
coming with fresh ideas and fresh methods of con- 


ducting, the orchestra and (what is equally important 
though not always so readily realised) the public 
become more alert, more ready to give and receive 


impressions and to observe and avoid minor faults. 
[The supreme effort of the season so far has been an 
atogether admirable performance of Mahler’s sixth 
Symphony, a work rich in ideas and striking in its 
treatment of them; a work that fuily justifies its own 
intricacy through its broadness of outlook, and one 
which appeals alike to the technician and the un- 
informed music-lover, to the seeker of external meaning 
to the music and to the one who looks only for beauty 
and indefinable significance. Alike for the work itself 
and for its performance by the Residentie Orchestra 
under Schuricht, one was able to join in the enthusiasm 
{the large audience attracted by a name made popular 
by the insistence of Mengelberg. After this, though 
important in a different manner, one can reckon the 
inclusion in a single programme of Julius Roentgen’s 
two short Pianoforte Concertos, with the composer as 
sloist, and his Overture for an Old-Dutch Comedy, 
and Dr. van Anrooy’s ‘ Ballade for Violin and Orchestra’ 
with Sam Swaap in the principal réle. Johan Wagenaar 
was represented in another programme by his ‘ Saul 
and David ’ Overture, a work which seems to attract 
visiting conductors more than any other, though one 
would hesitate a long time before declaring it his best. 
Perhaps later we shall hear some of the others 
Except for Willem Pijper’s third Symphony, the 
programme of the concert given on the occasion of the 
annual conference of the Koninklijke Nederlandsche 
Toonkunstenaarsvereeniging (the Dutch I.S.M.) was 
ery hackneyed, though fairly typical of the older and 
more conservative of Dutch composers; Dopper’s 
Ciaconna gotica,’ always popular for its rich and 
varied orchestration, Wagenaar’s attractive waltz 
Wiener Drievierteltakt,’ and songs (Jo Vincent) by 
Diepenbrock, von Brucken Fock, Zweers, and Leo 
Kuygrok 
At the final concert of the c« ntenary < elebrations of 
Cecilia’ this society was joined by the Liedertafel 
Zang en Vriendschap (‘Song and Friendship’) of 
Haarlem, which is also this year keeping its hundredth 
birthday. Again the programme was hackneyed, and 
he regretted that the two choirs had not prepared a 
big work to sing together, for it is seldom one has an 
portunity of hearing a choir of two hundred and 
ity voices. As it was, each body sang very pleasantly 
works by Fred Se Roeske, F. E. A Koeberg, a 2 
Brandts Buys, and Philip Loots, as well as by Wagner, 
Aiblinger, and Francois Riga. It was a pleasant concert, 
but scarcely worthy of a double centenary. 
Apart from Scheveningen one must report a concert 
t modern chamber music under the auspices of the 
Haagsche Studiekring, of which the most worthy items 
were Janacek’s ‘ Diary of One Forgotten ’ and a Sonata 
lor violin and pianoforte by Hendrik Andriessen. The 
ther items, by Emmy Heil, Henk Batings, and Pieter 
Ketting were often clever, but always too much in the 
lature of irresponsible and generally unsuccessful 
experiments. One must also record with gratitude 
the introduction to Holland by Phons Dusch at the 
Old Church at Rotterdam of Charles Tournemire’s 
L’Orgue Mystique,’ in which ancient devotion is 
expressed in a modern idiom based on ‘ proper’ 
Plainsong. HERBERT ANTCLIFFI! 
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Native music has been much to the fore since the | 


towards the end of his ten seasons’ engagement things 
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NEW YORK 

My jeremiads on the situation of the Philharmonic 
| Symphony Society as regards conductors turn out to 
| have been rather more amply justified than I had feared 
| (and, to tell the truth, less exaggerated than I was 
inclined to fear as I read them, on receipt of the Musical 
| Times last month). The orchestra’s management has 
just announced the engagement of Erich Kleiber, of 
the Berlin Staatsoper, to fill the gap between Toscanini’s 
first exit in the early winter and his return in the 
spring. Attempts to persuade Bruno Walter to accept 
the place proved fruitless, it is said, and in the light 
of Mengelberg’s experience it would be rash to say 
that his decision was not amply justified. It will be 
interesting to see what our journalistic arbiters have 
to say if and when they find out what they have got 
by hounding Mengelberg out. 

My alarm lest Schnabel return to Germany without 
visiting New York was fortunately allayed a day or so 
after I expressed it. He did come, but so little heralded 
that I did not know he intended coming until I read 
the criticisms of his first concert—a performance of 
the Brahms B flat Concerto with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He followed it with the D minor two days 
later, which I was at great pains not to miss. Both 
performances occasioned very mixed comment. 
Schnabel does—it can’t be denied—lean over back- 
wards in his effort to eschew the obvious, the soft, the 
sweet, the appealing. Even such mellifluous phrases 
as those of the theme in sixths and thirds on the third 
page of the D minor he treats with unbending severity. 
I admit that he rather overdoes the scrupulous dryness, 
but with all that it is playing of rare strength and 
intellectuality, peerless in its way. A season that 
included Schnabel without the saving grace and tender- 
ness of Myra Hess is out of joint; it was out of joint 
from the moment we heard she was not coming, and 
I am sure she will have a welcome next year such as 
even she has seldom had. It is announced that she 
will spend most of the season in America. 

A word more on the subject of orchestras. The 
Philadelphia and Philharmonic Orchestras, which are 
under the same management, are to follow the example 
set them by American business in the way of mergers, 
and co-operate more and more closely. Next year 
Toscanini and Stokowski are to exchange batons for 
two weeks. I don’t know how Philadelphia feels about 
this, but I’m sure New York is not overjoyed at 
the thought of giving up Toscanini for two of the 
sixteen weeks he was to have been with us—a sentiment 
doubtless better understood in London now than it 
would have been a month or two ago. Hertz, who had 
been at the head of the San Francisco Orchestra for 


several years, has retired, and that organization 
will use two conductors both new to America next 


year—Issay Dobrowen, a Russian, and Basil Cameron. 

It has just been announced that the prize of $25,000 
offered more than a year ago by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company is to be divided among five con- 
testants, the most prominent of whom is Ernest Bloch, 
who wins $5,000 for his ‘Mountain Symphony.’ It 
will be recalled that Bloch won $3,000 a year or so ago 
from Musical America for his epic rhapsody ‘ America.’ 
It is said that he has never entered a work in any 
contest unsuccessfully. 

There has been a considerable amount of criticism 
of Toscanini for not including any American works in 
his programmes in Europe. Discounting professional 
admiration of the native product, there is without any 
doubt no lack of music, American by either birth or 
adoption, which very comfortably bears comparison 
with that of Toscanini’s compatriots, to whom he is 
more than generous. If Loeffler, Bloch, Carpenter, 
Griffes, Copland, even Hadley are unknown in 
Europe, it is not because they have deserved less 
than Respighi, Sabata, Tommasini, and Co. 

The published summary of the works performed by 
the Roxy Symphony Orchestra in the theatre and on 
the air is worth glancing through. The Roxy is the 
most pretentious of the ‘Cathedrals of the Motion 
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Picture ’ in which New York abounds, and maintains 
a symphony orchestra of some seventy or eighty pieces 
throughout the year, which broadcasts every Sunday 
afternoon and every Monday evening over a chain of 
broadcasting stations throughout the United States 


and Canada. Its repertory for the season just! 
closing included: Brahms, first Symphony; Bloch, 
* America’; Strauss, ‘ Tod und Verklarung’; Tchai- 


kovsky, ‘ Pathetic Symphony,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet’; 
Franck, Symphony in D minor, ‘ The Redemption ’ ; 
Chausson, Symphony in B flat; Debussy, ‘ L’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune’; and Debussy-Ravel, Sarabande et 
Danse; Liszt, ‘Les Préludes’; Mozart, Symphony 
in G minor; Beethoven, several Symphonies and 
Overtures ; Weber, Overture to ‘ 
several Symphonies; Gluck, Overture to ‘ Iphigenia 
en Aulide ’ ; Moussorgsky, Prelude to‘ Khovantchina’; 
Reger, Ballet Suite; Florent Schmitt, ‘La Tragédie 
de Salomé ’ ; Handel, Concerto Grosso ; Mendelssohn, 
several Overtures ; works of Taylor, Gilbert, Hadley ; 
Purcell, Suite for strings; Arensky, Symphony in 
B minor; Weingartner, ‘ Lustige ’ Overture. 
ARTHUR MENDEL. 


FORONTO 

Happily enough, the final item to record here this 
season is connected with the youngest but perhaps the 
most important body of musicians in the city—the 
school-children. Empire Day, falling each year at the 
end of May, is used by the schools to bring to a climax 
the twelve months’ work of the various 
Competitions are held for class part-singing and solo 
work (both boy and girl), the finals being heard at the 
Empire Day concert. The high-lights of the programme 
are provided by a choir of a_ thousand children, 
singing in unison and in parts, with special numbers 
by small school orchestras and also dancing classes. 
Miss N. Emily Tedd, who is entirely responsible for 
the choral training of our children, is highly to be 
commended on the pure quality of tone and absolute 
sureness of pitch maintained 

We are realising more and more each year the 
importance of the steady development in child singing 
instruction, when we consider that both the Mendelssohn 
and the Canadian National Exhibition Choirs will draw 


classes 


their future members from this source H.C. F. 
VIENNA 
THE STAATSOPER 
For some vears past it has become the habit to 


conclude the musical season at Vienna with so-called 
Festival Weeks, whose object is obviously to attract 
tourists. Vienna has set the example, and for two 
years Berlin imitated it. But while the Berlin 
programme for this summer was out of proportion to 
the receptive powers of the city, Vienna has gone too 
far in the opposite direction. The Staatsoper, for its 
part, provided a cycle of Austrian operas comprising 
those of Strauss, Korngold, Alban Berg (‘ Wozzeck ’), 
and Julius Bittner, adding Johann Strauss’s quasi-opera 
‘A Night in Venice’ as a merry sequel. Only two 
novelties were included in this operatic programme 
Max Oberleithner’s rustic opera ‘ Der eiserne Heiland’ 
and Franz Salmhofer’s ballet ‘Der Taugenichts in 
Wien.’ Oberleithner’s opera had a passing vogue at 
the Vienna Volksoper some fourteen vears ago, and its 
charms have since somewhat faded. It is eclectic in 
material and idiom, rather too innocent for our ears 
and altogether too pretentious in view of its importance. 
Far more appealing was a re-hearing of Julius Bittner’s 
one-Act opera ‘ Das hdllisch Gold,’ a song-opera full 
of popular appeal and musical inspiration. It is a 
gem of its type, and would deserve a more frequent 
hearing 

Salmhofer’s ballet is built on a scenario (and chore- 
graphy) by Grete Wiesenthal, the charming, eternally 
youthful Viennese dancer who wrote it some years ago 
in collaboration with Hugo von Hofmannsthal. It is 
truly Viennese in subject and atmosphere, and Franz 
Salmhofer gave it a setting in which the waltz, very | 


has 


Euryanthe’ ; Haydn, | 


appropriately, predominates. Salmhofer is the young 
Viennese composer who was discovered some years ag, 
and gave much promise then. He has remained , 
promising talent, though not all of the promises haye 
so far been fulfilled. Even now Salmhofer’s short. 
comings consist of a lack of self-control and self. 
discipline. He is gifted, and has a light and clever hand 
If only he would sift his inspirations and allow then 
| to mature, and if he learned to scrutinise more severely 
he would be capable of bigger things. His new ballet 
contains no problems or originalities, and deviates little 
from the traditional Viennese ballet type save for an 
|effort—not consistently carried out—at symphoni 
construction. The Vienna Opera gave the slight but 
charming affair a splendid production. Grete Wiesenthal 
herself danced the leading part and served as ballet 
| mistress, replacing Sacha Leontjeff, who has resigned 
|and whose much-anticipated successor, Madame 
Bronislava Nijinska, had not yet arrived. 
THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

The Philharmonic’s share in the Festival consisted 
of two concerts under Bruno Walter with programme 
of Viennese music from Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
to Mahler’s second Symphony, of which Walter is the 
ideal conductor. These visits of the famous conductor 
came at an opportune moment. Furtwangler had 
resigned from the conductorship of the orchestra, and 
his successor was not as yet chosen. Walter, as is 
generally known, loves Vienna and her Philharmonik 
and his readiness to accept the post was as apparent 
as an opposition to him in certain quarters. The 
announcement that he was to conduct two special 
concerts of the Philharmonic was hopefully regarded 
as a prelude to his appointment. But Clemens Krauss 
was chosen. Many reasons spoke for this appointment 
among them the fact that the double job as director of 
the Staatsoper and conductor of the Philharmonik 
identical with the Staatsoper orchestra) would facilitate 
and increase rehearsal possibilities, whereas rehearsals 
had often been difficult to arrange with non-resident 
conductors. During his year’s work as head of the 
Opera, Krauss has revealed an infinite capacity for 
productive work, and his appointment, welcome though 
Walter would have been, is generally considered a 
happy one. 

TOSCANINI AND THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 

The advent of Toscanini with his famous New York 
orchestra was an event to put Vienna’s unlimited ad- 
miration for her own excellent Philharmonic to a hard 
test. Toscanini gave two widely varied programmes 
embodying the ‘ Clock’ Symphony, the ‘ Eroica,’ the 
‘Leonora ’ Overture No. 3, the Nocturne and Scherz 
from ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the ‘ Tannhauser 
Overture, ‘Tod und _ Verklarung,’ ‘ L’aprés-midi 
d’un faune,’ and Ravel’s ‘ Bolero.’ Comparison with 
Vienna’s Philharmonic—a body justly famous and 
recognised in all European capitals—was as near 
hand it was difficult. Toscanini’s watchword is 
unconditional subordination of his men; the Vienna 
men are given the liberty to ‘sing’ to their heart's 
content, to be co-ordinate, not subordinate to their 
leader. In discipline and precision the New York 
players are therefore superior, but the question remains 
how the comparison would stand if the two orchestras 
had the same opportunity for rehearsal. If the New 
York orchestra be superior in drill, the Viennese men 
appear to us to be the more ‘ creative.’ 

THE STATE CONSERVATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL OF 

MUSIC 

I have had welcome occasion in recent months to 
refer to the visible process of rejuvenation prevailing 
at the Staatsoper under the energetic leadership of 
Clemens Krauss. While our national opera house has 


+ 
at 


as 


| managed to uphold its high—perhaps unsurpassed— 


pre-war standard in the face of social and economic 
upheaval, so much may not be said of our State 
Academy of Music. The once famous institution has 
suffered severely in quality and standing through 
economic difficulties, and no less through bad manage- 
ment and bureaucratic interference. Many of the old 
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.ad famous members have passed away, some of the 
rounger Ones have emigrated or retired, and their 
lyccessors have not always been wisely chosen. Josef 
Marx, then director of the State Conservatory, was instru- 
mental in creating the affiliated State High School of 
Music, but this too has not brought about a regenera- 
tion. The Government has now at last come to 
realise the crisis, and efforts are on foot to find a remedy. 
Franz Schalk, a musician of great merit and standing, 
is the candidate for the post of ‘ dictator’ who, it is 
hoped, will bring the famous old institution back to 
its former standard. For many years a leading 
conductor of the Staatsoper, and still connected with it 
asa guest-conductor, Schalk has shown authority and 
gifts of organization during his ten years’ activity, and 
his name would seem to carry sufficient authority for 
the new post. 
CONCERTS 

A survey of the innumerable concerts given nightly 
in five halls of the city all through the season must 
needs be limited to a few names. The orchestral 
oncerts have been reported on from time to time in 
these columns. Chamber music, ever most popular 
with the large musically-cultured element of Vienna, 
has received a new incentive this season through the 
advent of the great ‘ Pro Arte’ Quartet from Brussels. 
The Kolisch Quartet (Viennese String Quartet) shares 
the fate of the prophet who is lightly regarded in his 
wn country ; unjustly so, as proven by its success 
in other lands. The Rosé Quartet’s concerts are a 
permanent fixture of Vienna’s musical life ; the group 
has recently been reorganized for the second time within 
a short period, Anton 
having been replaced by Max Handl, formerly connected 
with the Rothschild Quartet. This latter organization 
ff young musicians, who have been most successful 
here, have engaged E. Greiner in place of their retired 
olleague. The Sedlak Winkler Quartet very happily 
represents the type of ‘ Viennese ’ chamber playing— 
spontaneous and fresh—and the Anita Ast Quartet, a 
group of talented young women, is rapidly coming 
into prominence 

Among the new instrumentalists, Nathan Milstein 
ranks foremost. I have recently reported on his 
success, which was nothing short of sensational. <A 
young Polish violinist from America, Henri Temianka, 
ttracted unusual attention by his decidedly brilliant 
playing. Joachim Bouberg Wilson, the violinist, 
worthily represented the cause of the Dutch violin 
players, and Johannes Réntgen, his countryman, 
fulfilled the same function on behalf of Dutch pianism, 
his wife, Julia Réntgen, acting as interpreter of songs 
by many composers, including those of her husband. 
Among the new pianists of the year, perhaps the greatest 





from Paris, who introduced herself brilliantly as 
rchestral soloist and succeeded excellently in two 
recitals. Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, had 
her customary success, and Renata Borgatti was appre- 
ciated a pianist of rank Walter Rummel, an 
American from Paris, revealed himself a 
Liszt player 
Roland Raupenstrauch disclosed unusually great talent 
and maturity 


as 


as 


BRITISH ARTISTS 
Many were the British artists who visited Vienna, 
ind their qualities were in many cases excellent. 
While we regret the fact that some great British 
instrumentalists like Myra Hess and Harold Samuel 
are rare guests here—too rare, indeed, to sustain the 
lame that they merit 
Fachiri again; this time she showed herself 
particularly deep interpreter of Beethoven, and Anton 
Maaskov again proved himself a musician of great 


as 


tank. Cecil Bonvalot, supported by Suzanne de Livet, 
the pianist, chose to present himself chiefly as a 
chamber-music player, and succeeded 





KUM 


Ruzitska, the viola player, | 


composer, and showed remarkable vocal power. 
Notable also was the increased assurance of Jessie 
King, contralto, both vocally and in her interpretative 
abilities. Jessie MacLennan, soprano, returned, and 
by far surpassed her last year’s success with a song 


recital which revealed her distinguished linguistic 
capacities. Frederic Manning, a Canadian singer, 


sought to amuse rather than edify his audience with a 
varied programme of the lighter sort, containing negro 
spirituals, Indian and French-Canadian folk-songs, and 
American jazz songs of the latest vintage ; an experi- 
ment, indeed, but one that succeeded excellently. 
Charles F. Proctor gave two pianoforte recitals of widely 
ranging programmes, and was very well received. 
PAUL BECHERT. 








Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths 

EDWARD THOMAS SWEETING, at St. Alban’s, on 
July 8. He was born at Alsager, Cheshire, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1863. At the early age of eleven, on the removal 
of his family to London, he became organist of St. 
Mary’s, West Kensington. Two years later he 
competed successfully for the Ward of Cripplegate 
Scholarship of the National Training School of Music, 
the newly-founded institution that was later to become 
the Royal College of Music. He was one of its earliest 
pupils, and remained there for six years (1876-82), 
holding the Novello Scholarship during the latter part 
of his stay. His teachers at the School were Frederick 
Bridge, John Francis Barnett, and Ebenezer Prout. 
; In 1880 he obtained the Fellowship of the Royal College 
of Organists, and two years later he was appointed 
Music Master at Rossall School—an important post for 





recognition fell to Magda Tagliafero, a Brazilian artist | 


notable | 
Among the young Viennese pianists, | 


we were pleased to hear Adila | 
a 


qualities and versatility and a technician of the first | 


splendidly. | 
Maria Dare made a fine impression as a ‘cellist. Malcolm | 
Davidson, baritone, is esteemed here as a singer and | 


a lad of nineteen. He remained fifteen years at 
| Rossall, meantime taking his degree of Mus. Bac. in 
| 1889, and of Mus. Doc., 1894, at Oxford. (At Rossall, 
| by the way, one of his pupils was a gifted boy named 
Thomas Beecham.) In 1897 he succeeded G. M. 
Garrett as organist of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
leaving this post in 1901 to become Music Master at 
Winchester College, where his fine work will long be 
remembered. He retired under the age limit a few 
years ago. He was an esteemed member of the R.C.O. 
Council, and a frequent examiner for the College, for 
the Associated Board, &c. His gifts as a composer 
were shown in a number of attractive solos for organ 
and other instruments, part-songs, Church music, 
&c. An admirable musician and man of great 
personal charm, he will not soon be forgotten by his 
many friends 

Mrs. Mary Davies, on June 


a 


99 


at the age of seventy- 


five. She was born in London in 1855 of Welsh 
parents, her father, William Davies, being a bard 
known as ‘ Mynorydd.’ Her education under her 


| father and Brinley Richards led to the winning of the 
| Welsh Choral Union Scholarship at the Royal Academy 
| of Music, where she had a successful and distinguished 
career as a student. Meanwhile she appeared in public 
at important concerts, and had already made a name 
when she sang at the London Ballad Concerts for the 
first time in 1878. In 1880 she sang the part of 
Margaret in the first English performance of Berlioz’s 
|‘ The Damnation of Faust,’ and for some years she 
was identified with the part at the chief London and 
provincial performances. She also sang the part of 
Mary when Berlioz’s ‘ The Childhood of Christ’ was 
introduced to England at a Crystal Palace concert. 
| Throughout a brilliant career Madame Davies was one 
of the most popular singers of the day in oratorio and 
in the ballad songs that were then in vogue. She 
retired in 1900, and devoted herself to teaching. She 
became an examiner for the Royal Academy of Music 
and Royal College of Music, and was granted an 
honorary Doctor’s degree by the University of Wales. 
She was president of the Welsh Folk-Song Society and 
vice-president of the Welsh Bibliographical Society. 
In 1888 she married Mr. William Cadwaladr Davies, 
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of violin playing, on July 16. He was born in 1845, = bt ny of Romanticism. ‘By A. me B. Hutchings. 

studied under Dont and Joachim, and in 1868 was Donne (ooignal by tom S‘Wotten ~ =a 

appointed solo violinist at the Court of St. Petersburg. | Music in the Foreign Press. By M.-D.Calvocoressi —-.. . 


Here he was for many years a prominent figure in By EI yee Commemoration aapremes 
musical life both as Professor at the Conservatoire in | 7, PL : 
succession to Wieniawski and as conductor of the | New Music. 


Symphony concerts. It was for him that Tchaikovsky Gramophone Notes. By‘ Discus’... 1. ese os - 1M 


‘ s Tass . ‘ : gg oe = | Player-Piano Notes : 

wrote his Violin Concerto. During the height of his | wireless Notes. By ‘ Auribus” 

fame he often played at the most important concerts | Occasional Notes ... 0... see eee, tet tes tees 
in London. After the Russian revolution he resided | Teachers’ Department : The Principles and Some wp ny annem 
Tew Vork w es - . + £- of Teaching Singing y Dawson Freer ips in Four-part 
in New York, where he became one of the most famous Harmony. By Harry Farjeon Anowers to 0 Correspondents 7 726-7 
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and successful of violin teachers. His pupils included | Church and Organ Music 7% 
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considerably during the last few years, the decrease | The Associated Board . x 

being es lly I ced for the first five months | >* Yeats age , ' > i ws. ee _ a 

yeing especially pronounced for the first fi nonths | London Concerts "14 

of the present year, there being a fall in value of five | Art-Dancing , -< “oe - oe 

and three-quarter million marks in comparison with the F Sunshine " Matinée ° tee Ly 
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same period last year. : | Musical Notes from Abroad 74 
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1928, 1929, and 1930 were as follows : | Miscellaneous... ... + see ‘ot a 
Upright Grand Total. MUSIC: 

pianofortes. pianofortes. = | ‘Care for thy soul.’ Four-part Song. By F. W. Wapety wo 

January-May, 1928... 13,805 1,366 15,171 | The following EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this number 
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vi | George Rathbone. 
Apparently the decrease is due to world trade} : ‘ 
depression, and is particularly evident in those countries 
which export raw materials. 
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more, viz., 661 as against 482 in 1929. In all proba- | es *ORTON HORACE.—“ By the waters of Babylon 
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‘Hence, every pang ’’ (Recit.), “‘ Guilt 
trembling spoke my doom” (Air), from 
: |‘*Susanna.”” (No 469, Handel Songs.) Is. 

In response to an invitation of the President of the| C‘CHOOL SONGS.—Published in two forms. 4 
Ostend Permanent Musical Festival, the Banbury | S Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations 
Madrigal and Glee Union gave two concerts in the| with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). B. Voice 
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conductor, Prof. O. Sherwen Marshall, on behalf of the | Canon for equal voices. 
Ostend Corporation. We add that the Union is now | Eric H. Toman. — 26 
in its fortieth year under the present conductor, a good ” “ONIC SOL-FA SERIES 


record for all concerned 
No. 2595. “The Sands of Dee” (s.A.T.B). 
The Edward Garratt McCollin Memorial Committee I. BURNELL. 3d. 
of the Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia offers a | \ 7ADELY, F. W.—‘‘ Care for thy soul.” Four 
prize of a thousand dollars for a composition for solo | part Song. (No. 1050, The Musical Times 
string quartet and orchestra. Entries close on|< 
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a. “AFTER THE Rain ™ Ciro Pinsuti 

"ALEXANDER (humorous) ... on A. H. Brewer 

g. “ALL Must pe WELL ove ove Myles B. Foster 

s. *ALt Seek For Rest . Franz Abt 

1. “ANGEL, THE coe one ... Rubinstein 

m0. ASTROPHEL coe oes E. L. Bainton 

m. “At Dawn oF Day F. H. Cowen 

& At Rest with THee Carl Reinecke 

&. “AUBADE ... on eee oss sn ose .» J. Ireland 

48. AUTUMN... eee A. H. Behrend 

m.§*AutuMN SonG, AN H. A. J]. Campbell 

7. *AuTUMN SONG Mendelssohn 

AUTUMN TIME... ow one ons - . E. Boyce 

AwakE! AWAKE wi ons pan .. E. C. Ford 

mt, Basy-Bye N. Davenport 

m8. *BARCAROLLE ... cee “a - a . CC. Hoby 

91. BEACONS... eco eee eee one ‘ F. W. Wadely 

6. *BEES.. enn oun oe ons .  P.E. Fletcher 

7. "Betts at Eve ; Franz Abt 

L§*Berry Time H. A. J. Campbell 

S$. BEWARE .. on ou ane ons . Carl Reinecke 

09. *Birp RaptTures G. F. Huntley 

§§*Bire Soncs H. A. J. Campbell 

BirpDIE . Rubinstein 

173. Birps ... _ one one ose ove F. H. Cowen 

“4. Birps tn Councit, THE ... ons ... E. C. Ford 

1%. Birn's Question, THE Franz Abt 

8. "BLACKBERRIES... Myles B. Foster 

48. BrackBirp, THE “ a . E. M. Boyce 

6. *BoatTmMan's SONG in “on sa ‘ Franz Abt 
*BoNNIE BANKS OF Locn Lomonp, THE 

Scottish Folk-Song (arr.) 

BuLLFINCH, THE ‘ . , E. M. Boyce 

67. *BuTterFty's Batt, THE Myles B. Foster 

*Came.’s Hump, THe German 

135. "CHARMING CHLOE... ons aoe » & Sweeting 

219. *CHERRY RIPE ... eee ese eee - C. E.| Horn 

156.8*CHRISTMAS GREETING, A .. - : E. Elgar 

174. “CLEANSING Fires .. ‘ wii on F. H. Cowen 

7%. *CLoup, THE .. Rubinstein 

137. “CoME TO THE FIELD on eco - A. Richards 

107. *CominGc oF May, Tue E. M. Boyce 

73§°Comrapes To-pay .. . ' Myles B. Foster 

53. CONTENTMENT... Car! Reinecke 

| 66. CrapLe SONG... . Myles B. Foster 

7 8. CrysTaL STREAMLET Franz Abt 

169. CURFEW ‘ - - ees F. H. Cowen 

184 Dainty Lapy, THe ... . one E. M. Boyce 

186. Day Dream, THE ... = _ - E. M. Boyce 

199. DayS WHEN WE GATHERED Datsigs ... B. L.-Selby 

~ 87. *Dewprop's Fotty, THe Myles B. Foster 

— 9%. *Do Your Very Best wi . Myles B. Foster 

-—@ 0.$*Doust not Tuy FatHer's Care . . E. Elgar 

. 239. Earty SprING, THE .. ‘ : E. Boyce 

en ECHOES ... oe ‘ F. H. Cowen 

9 Evrin Frovic, An ... Myles B. Foster 

194. EnGiisH NAMES om sit on - E. M. Boyce 

= 20. “EVENING Henry Smart 

F 200. EVENING oe . Ch. Wood 

18. Eventnc Hymn N. Davenport 

8. EventInG PEACE Karel Bendl 
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*EvENING SONG J. Ireland 
*EveniInG SonG Mendelssohn 
3. "EvENSONG, AN H. W. Parker 
Ever ONWARD ee one - ace ... E. C. Ford 
*FaInT NOT, FEAR NOT Henry Smart 
*Farries, THE “ ve ve P. E. Fletcher 
Farry Dance, THE ... on ose ove .. F, Corder 
Fairy Fancy, A Myles B. Foster 
Fairy WorkKMEN Myles B. Foster 
FaitHFut Love Carl Reinecke 
FAITHLESSNESS - C. Muhlifeld 
“Fact or THE Lear. Trt . . . Schumann 
Fiowers | cove pest, THE - ose E. C. Ford 
Fount oF Music, THe - Carl Reinecke 
*FouNTAINS, WAKEN ... _ i io A. Richards 
*Futt FatHom Five... J. Ireland 
FuNERAL, A Karel Bendl 
"Ger Ur - Myles B. Foster 
*Gipsy Patr, A : - , Karel Bendl 
GLow-worM, THE ; coe eee eee E. M. Boyce 
GOLDEN SILENCES G. F. Huntley 
§GoLpEN SLUMBERS ... A. H. Brewer 


*Goop-NIGHT _ Carl Reinecke 
*Gostincs, THE (humorous) 2 vi J. F. Bridge 
GREEN LinneT, THE , . ooo E. L Bainton 
*GREETING - Mendelssohn 
GREETING, THE E. M. Boyce 
Hai, Cuckoo! - 5 N. Davenport 
*HarK THE CURFEW STEALING ... _ F. H. Cowen 
"HARVEST Fiecp, THe Mendelssohn 
Houviy, THE E. Boyce 
*Home, Far Away Mendelssohn 
HoMEWARD , Henry Rogers 
Hour oF Partinc. THE . Rubinstein 
*HOwW SWEET THE MOONLIGHT SLEEPS G. Rathbone 
I Know a Bank , on ..C. E. Horn 
I LOVED A LASS . . — C. S. Lang 
*I SING, BECAUSE I LOVE SIN Ciro Pinsuti 
*I WAITED FOR THE I I _ Mendelssohn 
*I WOULD THAT MY LOVE Mendelssohn 
“Ir 1 HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WING . C.H.H. Parry 
"In Mary's GARDEN .. wes - = E. M. Boyce 
In THE ForEST . Franz Abt 
"In THE Forest (IM Wave Karel Bendl 
§*IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS ane on E. German 
La FiLevse . Ch. Wood 
* LAUGHING SONG : , . P.E. Fletcher 
* LAVENDER ose - E. T. Sweeting 
Let THE RAFTERS RinG M. A. Sidebotham 
LiFe 1s PasSsING AWAY Ciro Pinsuti 
*LIKE THE LARK . Franz Abt 
LILIES A. H. Behrend 
Linep witn GoLp : Myles B. Foster 
Lincer, O GENTLE TIME . = F. H. Cowen 
*Lonecy KniGut, THE - yin E. M. Boyce 
*Lorp 1s My SHEPHERD, THE H. Smart 
§*Lorp 1s My SHEPHERD, THE F. Schubert 
*Love anD SUMME John E. West 
Love Has CoME E. M. Boyce 
Lovers Tue Karel Bendl 
had in Tonic Sol-fa 
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